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YOU CAN DO WONDERFUL THINGS WITH REVERE MAGNESIUM 


Through magnesium’s magic, for example, fifteen 
hundred pounds of extra merchandise can ride free in a 
large truck. Free, because a magnesium body for such a 
truck is fifteen hundred pounds lighter than a body of 
steel. Payload can ride instead of dead load. Such bodies 
built of Revere magnesium are now busy delivering mer- 
chandise at a lower cost per ton-mile. 


The builders of these bodies had no previous expe- 
rience with magnesium. They had no difficulty in working 
with it, partly because Revere supplied magnesium prou- 
ucts designed especially for this purpose, and assisted in 
the construction. If you want further details on these 
bodies, or about magnesium in general, write Revere. 


If magnesium can lighten a 5-ton truck, it can lighten 
a baby carriage, too. And by making possible a baby 
carriage, vacuum cleaner, stepladder, that a woman can 
lift without effort . . . it can lighten hearts and brighten 
faces in homes everywhere. If it can help produce a new 
lawn mower, wheelbarrow or canoe that a man can push 


or carry without strain . . . it can also multiply the 
of daily living. The markets of America wel 
products like these. 


That is why Revere magnesium alloys are now g 
into lightweight trucks and buses, into house 
articles, garden implements, sporting goods, indus 
equipment and machines being made by pron 
manufacturers. 

Revere makes no finished articles of magnesiur 
from one of the world’s largest magnesium milis 
can supply industry with this feather-light met 
sheet and plate, rod and bar, pipe and tube, ext: 
shapes and forgings. 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mu 


Network every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., ED 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORA 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Private vs. Public Credit 


7 is distinctly in the national interest that credit shall be readily 
available in adequate amount for every constructive business pur- 
pose. Under our laws and traditions this is the job of our 15,000 com- 
mercial banks and their 4,000 branches—an average of six banks to 
every county in the United States. 


With total deposits of $151-billion, modern lending methods, 
strengthened correspondent banking relationships, and 48 regional 
credit groups now in operation, the banks are in a position to meet 
this responsibility. 


It is a hopeful sign that loans by Government corporations, which 
amounted to $5.3-billion on December 31, 1945, had declined by 
about $1-billion in the preceding twelve months. 


The banks are determined to provide adequate credit for business, 
large and small. They have both the resources and experience to dis- 
charge this obligation ... See your banker and let him help you work 
out your financial program. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Protect your production against 
POWER FAILURES 


Due to delays, the volume produc- 
tion you planned for this spring may 
be just beginning to hit its stride. 
Probably, you’re operating with war- 
weary boilers, turbines, engines or 
electrical equipment. That equip- 
ment ought to be having the benefit 
of competent inspections. 

Hartford Steam Boiler can help 
you here. Itsinspections are planned 
to minimize the chance of accident. 
By disclosing dangerous conditions 
they enable the Company's policy- 
holders to put their present power 
units in good shape for the long pull 
ahead. Bear in mind that in many 
fields, new equipment may not be 
available for some time. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the largest field staff of any de- 
voted solely to power-equipment 
inspection and insurance. This staff 
draws upon the experience the Com- 
pany has gained in 80 years of spe- 
cializing in one line. And its many 
field engineers are so located that 
they can be reached quickly in an 
emergency. 

So widely are these engineering 
benefits recognized by power-plant 
operators that Hartford Steam Boiler 
is their first choice, by a wide margin. 
Have your agent or broker give you 
further details on 
how the Company 
can serve your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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2UMAN’S LABOR RELATIONS 


President Truman’s handling of the 
bbor crisis (page 15) has enhanced 

\ashington’s estimate of his — 
‘sture—but has brought to a Boil the 
nng-simmering issue of his political re- 
nions with labor. Now or never, he 
yst repair the crumbling coalition of 
sbor with the Democratic Party. 

This week Congress was ready to lay 
n his desk the Case bill, “cages. per- 
nent restrictions on labor unions. 
ruman didn’t ask for this bill, though 

was an outgrowth of -his own mild 
proposal for fact-finding procedures in 
ndustrial disputes. If -he vetoes it now, 
he can regain much of the labor good- 
ill he lost when he asked Congress 
ast week for a temporary grant of dras- 
fic strike-breaking powers. 

Though it may be assumed that Tru- 
man made his demand for emergency 
kgislation more to resolve the rail crisis 
han because he actually wanted such a 
aw, it’s possible that, failing to get such 
trike-breaking powers, he will feel im- 
yelled to accept the legislation Con- 
gress gives him. If he does, nothing 
ran ever convince labor that he is on 
its side—not after the past week. 
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Political Repercussions 
, In deciding what to do about the 
_ LigiCase bill, therefore, the President must 


weigh his political chances in the ab- 
sence of strong labor support. His more 
conservative advisers tell him that labor 
has nowhere else to go—that he’s a 
better bet for the unions than any Re- 
publican who looks likely to be nom- 
inated. Counselors from the Wallace 
camp will stress the fact that even so, 
there is a tremendous difference be- 
tween a merely formal labor indorse- 
ment and actual work to get out the vote 
in the precincts. 

Already Truman’s forthright han- 
dling of the strike situation has hurt 
Democratic chances in the congressional 
campaign. Numerous urban Republi- 
cans who had been afraid that their 
vote for the Case bill would be held 
against them in November are relieved 
to find that their Democratic opponents 
voted with them on Truman’s far more 
drastic strike-breaking bill. 

The hysteria of the rail strike failed 
to stampede the Senate into immediate 
action on the President’s emergency leg- 
islation, but did bring it to vote on the 
Case bill. Instead Fs softening up the 
House-approved version, the Senate 
passed a measure substantially as severe. 


Fewer Rights, More Responsibilities 
Main reliance in averting strikes is 
still placed on ‘a cooling-off period, 60 
days generally, 90 days for public utili- 
ties. Any employee who strikes during 


this period is considered to have quit 
and thus lost his Wagner Act rights. 

Unions are forced to accept new re- 
sponsibilities: (1) They must bargain 
with the employer; (2) they can be sued 
for violation of contract; (3) members 
striking in violation of contract lose 
their individual Wagner Act rights. 

Unions are subjected to the antitrust 
laws as regards strikes to enforce boy- 
cott of goods or to force violation of a 
contract with another union, and as re- 
gards joining with any person (except 
another union) to fix prices, allocate 
customers, or restrict production, distri- 
bution, or competition. 

Foremen are excluded from protec- 
tion of the Wagner Act. 

Robbery and extortion in obstruction 
of commerce become a federal offense. 

Health and welfare funds must be 
jointly managed by employers and em- 
ployees. 


DISTILLERS FAIL TO DELIVER 


Whisky distillers are failing to de- 
liver their commitment of 900,000 bu. 
of grain to UNRRA. Fiery Fiorello 
La Guardia blackjacked them into mak- 
ing such a charitable offer by threaten- 
ing to have them shut down entirely if 
they didn’t cooperate. 

Many distillers have the full inven- 


t, W 
rm If net profits of any concern that 
1B is seized as a result of a labor dis- 
shia} pute were to become government 
Rob ¥ “ : 
‘ma! Property—as provided in the emer- 
Sufi! gency strike-breaking __ legislation 
ifm) which President Truman demanded 
from Congress last week—it would 
profoundly change the nature of the 
seizure device for preventing work 
stoppages. 
| © Can Sue for Rent—Unless the gov- | 
| «6cmment is mad at the employer, 
““E|=sscizure under existing law—the draft 


som)! law and Connally-Smith law—is a 
‘<fam| _ telatively painless affair. Technically, 
: the government is leasing the physi- 
s, | cal oats of the — and “# Te- 
he ured to an equitable rental at 
se the end of its pei The usual 
h decision is that net profits during 
‘a the period of seizure represent an 
5 equitable rental. 


2 What the proposed legislation 
would do is provide that, in deter- 


; mining an equitable rental, account 
| 


Antistrike Bill Would Change Nature of Plant Seizure 


ouall be taken of the fact that the 
plant was shut down by a strike at 
the time of the seizure and would 
presumably have remained shut 
down during the seizure period. 

e Federal Capital—Since only the 
physical plant—and not the company 
funds—are seized, financial opera- 
tions of a seized concern are entirely 
a government affair. Working funds 
are obtained from the President’s 
emergency fund or from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. through the 
Office of Defense Plants. Receipts 
are paid directly into the Treasury. 
A separate set of books is kept. In 
computing net profit at the end of 
the government’s occupancy, costs of 
seizure are deducted, including sala- 
ries of government employees and 
interest on government money. 

The government is not bound by 
contracts entered into before the 
seizure, and, similarly, the company 
is not bound by contracts which the 


government may happen to make. 
Wages and working conditions in 
effect at the time of the seizure can 
be changed by the government, sub- 
ject to approval by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. ‘Technically, such 
changes are only for the period of 
government operation, but as a prac- 
tical matter, it would be hard to 
change them back. 
e Hard or Easy—What happens to 
the day-by-day management of the 
plant depends on the motive of the 
seizure. If it’s intended to discipline 
the union, the seizure is likely to be a 
token one. A government man ar- 
ranges for the management to func- 
tion on behalf of the government. 
However, if the employer is the 
offender, top officials’ are replaced, 
and government men actively run the 
shop. In either case management re- 
quires the sanction of government 
before it can take significant action 
of any kind. 
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FORE-ARMED ®x 
against LOSS |: 


preparedness. For example, no businessman would 
wittingly chance the loss of life and property through 
inadequate fire-fighting equipment. And the more dis- 
cerning the management. the more complete and effi- 
cient the provisions for fire control. 3 Bit is likewise 
evident that in the transfer of funds by check business- 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see: your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


The Wevy Lines are o le Mente Trede Mark ing time — helps prevent errors. 


Industrial Management is 100% sold on the value of 


We supply many banks and business organizctions 
with their own UNDIVIDUALLY eNTiFrieD Safety Paper. 
The issuing orgcnizction’s Trcde-Mark is in paper 
itself cnd appears on both the front and bock of the 
check. Such worvipvalmen poper not only protects 
egainst fraudulent clterction but provides mcximum 

otection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 


(4 — oo, ~~ 

¥ 
men are vitally concerned with safety.3 B And the mor 
farsighted the organization—the more informed its ma 
agement — the more likely it is you will find that orga 
ization follows the lead of so many of America’s fore 
most banks—and issues checks on its own individ ualized 
Safety Paper—developed by LaMonte for maximum pro 
tection against fraudulent alteration and counterfeiting 
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rmitted by the government— 
’ mashing capacity—which, on 
t basis of operating three days 


sth, isa 24 months’ supply. Others 
finding it virtually impossible to buy 
i by ally en rain to stay in produc- 
ot, rtering whisky and gin 
com. The consequence is that less 
, one-third of the 900,000-bu. quota 
’ been delivered. 

Some of them ‘have offered to con- 
mite cash instead of grain for 
RRA. But La Guardia has plenty 
cash, Agee igs is proving 

ly impossi o get. 
Afte Sileencement of the donation 
RRA, the distillers received tele- 
authorization to continue pro- 
at the rate of three days a 
during June and July. 


ER GOUGE RESISTED 


The British-dominated rubber cartel 
ing signs of repeating the pat- 
of the last postwar period and 
ing for natural rubber all that 
trafic will bear. 

cartel is meeting in London this 
ck in an effort to force the price 
om the present 204¢ (f.o.b., Far East- 
ports) to 35¢. Short all over the 
id, rubber has been fetching 31¢ in 
American markets. 

Synthetic, which needs a two-cent 
ential to cover higher fabricating 
is now selling at iste, will prob- 
ly settle down eventually to some- 
like 15¢ or 16¢. 

U. S. is resisting the squeeze 
natural rubber, hopes to hold the 
ce under 25¢. But it’s under the gun 
a threat that its present allocation 
50% of the natural rubber crop may 
canceled. 

Cancellation would put this country 
a box. Against demand of some 
0,000 tons a year, we can produce 
ly 500,000 tons from petroleum 
tadiene. The grain shortage blocks 
eration with alcoho! butadiene of 
ants of some 300,000 tons capacity, 
bough the Institute (W. Va.) plant has 
put back into limited operation, 
hing alcohol from the government 
kpile. 


AGE-PRICE ISSUE 


CLO. and A.F.L. leaders disagree 
the best way to button up the loose 
ds of the wage boost-price boost pol- 
‘under which they’re getting a round 
increases in the neighborhood of 18¢. 
icnever a predominant part of an in- 
try has established a wage pattern by 
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granting a pay increase approved by the 
National Wage Stabilization Board, the 
OPA now grants an industry-wide price 
increase. ‘The price boost _— to 
firms which have not granted the wage 
boost as well as to those that have. 

A.F.L. sees here a neat opportunity 
for some cheap union victories, is urging 
its locals in such industries as machine 
tools, metal stampings, valves and fit- 
tings, if they haven’t had a pay boost, 
to demand one quickly—secure in the 
knowledge that the employer is about 
to pay. 

But C,1.0. wants the government to 
do the job. Lee Pressman, C.1.0. coun- 
sel, is putting the heat on Economic 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles 
to confine price increases to firms which 
actually come through with the pattern 
wage increase. 


EQUALITY OF ABSORPTION 


If one employer grants a wage in- 
crease and only part of it may be used 
as a basis for seeking a price boost, then 
another employer can’t match the in- 
crease and expect to get a price boost 
for the full amount. 

This proposition was put to the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board by 


three Detroit creamerics, which sought 
approval, for the sake of price relief, of 
wage increases which they claimed were 
necessary to remove disparity with rates 
paid by Detroit milk dealcrs. 

The joker is that the dealers previ- 
ously had been forced by the wage 
board to absorb 8¢ of an I8¢ wage 
boost (BW—Apr.27'46,p98). To permit 
the creameries to get approval for more 
than the dime allowed the dealers 
would, said the board, “deny equality 
of treatment for comparable cases’ and 
endanger the stabilization program. 


LADIES’ FRIEND 


Rep. Wright Patman_ established 
himself as the veterans’ friend with his 
name on the emergency housing bill. 
Now he’s likely to cinch the feminine 
vote by tackling the stocking shortage. 
Fronting for the hosiery manufacturers 
and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn., he has introduced a bill requiring 
CPA to allocate rayon to the stocking 
mills and directing OPA to drop its 
stocking distribution order which, the 
N.R.D.G.A. contends, has routed most 
nylons to department store charge cus- 
tomers. 

The. bill won’t become law, but Pat- 


A major expansion of the Federal 
Trade Commission is being pushed 
by the Administration in line with a 
new policy of uniform, industry-wide 
action against unfair trade practices. 
This broadside attack will supplant, 
to a large extent, present eeny-meeny- 
mainey-mo procedure whereby the 
commission prosecutes one firm 
while leaving competitors free to con- 
tinue the same allegedly unfair prac- 
tice until it may get around to den. 

White House inspiration and sup- 
port of FT'C’s new “work plan,” first 
disclosed as an internal reorganiza- 
tion (BW—Feb.23'46,p7), was fol- 
lowed up in a communication to 
Congress last week. President Tru- 
man concurred in a strongly worded 
Budget Bureau request for an initial 
$857,000 appropriation to fill 341 
new positions on a part-year basis. In 
full operation, the new program will 
add about $1,400,000 to FTC's pres- 
ent $2,000,000 budget. 

In support of the staff increase, 
Budget Director Harold D. Smith 
said that FTC’s present public com- 


Administration Maps Wider Field for FTC 


plaint procedure against individual 
companies “has been found to be 
both slow and inequitable.” Under 
the proposed procedure FTC fre- 
quently will initiate trade practice 
conferences on its own motion, in 
stead of waiting for an industry to 
come to it, as is the present custom. 

FTC will also conduct industry- 
wide investigations of suspected prac 
tices and, if found unfair, take simul- 
taneous action against alleged of- 
fenders. Action in individual cases 
will continue where warranted. 

Close friends of ‘I'ruman say it’s 
not his intention merely to expand 
part of F 'C—the trade practice con 
ference division, for instance—but to 
strengthen the entire agency in a 
new approach to its job. If FTC is 
to be what Commissioner Lowell 
Mason recently called it—‘a real 
businessman's court” —(BW—Mar.1 3 
’46,p90), it can be expected to oper- 
ate in the future more as an industry 
regulator, rather than as a consumer- 
protective agency—the tack it has 
taken in recent years. 
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Elkiot® GIVES YOU 


Wit and Wisdem 


FUTURE 


in a fascinating reading package 
of three FREE business books 


Read how Sterling Elliott and son 
created one of the most successful, 
inspiring father-son combinations 
in American business as dramatically 
told in “‘Unscrewing the Inscru- 
table” and “The Sterling Elliott 
Family”. In the past 70 years this 
tireless pair were awarded 211 pat- 
ents. Their stories have earned an 
undeniable place in the annals of 
American ingenuity. 

And the new “Elliot Addressing 
Machine Catalog” shows you to- 
morrow’s methods of saving time 
and work... and how they can apply 
to your business. 


This interesting set of three books 
will be sent FREE upon request. Sim- 
ply write, on your business letterhead, 
to the Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


man’s Small Business Committee hopes 
it will stir up enough interest to build 
a fire under CPA and OPA. 


VOICE FOR BUSINESS 


A House standing committee repre- 
senting business, just as labor and agri- 
culture are represented, may evolve from 
the new interstate commerce subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. Percy Priest, 
Tennessee Democrat. Sole chore so far 
has been handling Secretary Henry Wal- 
lace’s request for three additional 
assistant Commerce secretaries, but 
Priest will make a drive for full com- 
mittee status next year. 

Rep. Charles Halleck of Indiana, 
who would head the subcommittee in 
the event of a Republican House next 
year, shares Priest’s ambitions. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


If present plans carry through, C.1.0. 
will take on Rep. Charles M. La Fol- 
lette of Indiana as its top lobbyist in 
Washington after the Republican lib- 
eral puts up what is expected to be an 
unsuccessful fight for nomination to 
Sen. Raymond E. Willis’ Senate seat. 

The world’s got to be “done over,” 
and because. of the large responsibility 
that the National Geographic Society 
feels in that connection, it is erecting a 
new building in Washington in which 
its map makers can tackle the global job. 

Industrialists with magnesium forging 

roblems can get help from a laboratory 
established by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.—chiefly for Army and Navy 
projects—at the Wyman-Gordon-oper- 
ated plant at Worcester, Mass. ‘The 
laboratory has a newly completed 18,- 
000-ton magnesium press, largest in the 
world, and will soon have the second 
largest, a 12,000-ton job from Germany. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


The central figure of the nation at 
last decided to make himself the central 
figure of the nation’s labor conflict (if 
John Lewis would move over as Whit- 
ney and Johnston had done). Harry 
S. Truman took over the crisis that 
critics said his Administration had been 
“asking for.” His answers made history 
for a week end but may prove less final 
than it sounded (page 5, 15). 


The Pictures——Cover—Press Assn.; 15—Acme, 
Harris & Ewing; 16—Acme; 17—Int. News; 
26—Wide World; 39—Acme; 52, 62, 98—Int. 


News; 106—Milwaukee Journal. 
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Marine Midland Bani: ther, we 
A\ 


Your most likely f 
distributor in TROVE vcs 


— 1 
with an officer of the 


There’s no substitute, even today, 
for the first-hand knowledge of the 
men in each community who run 
acommunity’s business. You who 
do business in New York State 
from a distance can profit by this 
kind of first-hand knowledge. 

How? By asking Marine Mid- 
land’s suggestions on your New 
York State distribution plans. In 
each of the 41 communities served 
by a Marine Midland Bank, the 
officers know the community’s 
business because they know well 
the men who head it. That’s our 
job. We'll gladly serve you. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corpors'ion 
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We will pay the price of strikes—in terms of lost production—well into 
the fall of the year. This will be true even if the disruptions due to walkouts 


can be minimized from now on, and that isn’t certain (page 15). 


Heart of the situation is steel. We have lost enough steel output this 
year due to strikes to produce 3,900,000 autos and trucks. 


That gives some idea of how strikes have postponed full production. 
& 

Many segments of industry won’t realize until later this year how far 
they have been set back by mine-and-smelter strikes in the nonferrous metals. 
They have been too busy watching steel and coal. 

Just take lead. Production of refined lead in this country in April was 
only 23,000 tons. May is running little if any better. 

Imports are in the neighborhood of 7,000 tons a month. Thus total 
supply is about 30,000 tons a month in a market that wants 70,000. 


Manufacturers can chew up inventories of raw materials while strikes 
shut off supplies, but they won‘t be able to restock for a long time. 


The aftermath of this situation inevitably is continuing shortages of 
finished goods, both capital equipment and consumers’ durables. And 


these shortages, in turn, mean a continuation of unsatisfied demands and 
inflationary pressures. 


This demonstrates a phenomenon which is rare indeed: how strikes 
can be inflationary instead of deflationary (BW—Jan.19’46,p9). 


& 
Settlement of the recent wave of strikes will turn loose another round of 
price increases, maybe not right away, but before long. 


Coal is going to cost more. So are copper and lead. And freight rates 
are going to be higher; the Interstate Commerce Commission right now is 
busy trying to decide how much higher. 

Increased cost of coal or copper or freight by itself might not justify a 
higher price on the product of the average plant. But lump them all together 
and it is likely to be another story. 

Meanwhile, rarely a day passes but the OPA announces a whole fistful 
of price adjustments. Most of these are for durable goods, but the cost 
of the family market basket was up %2% in March and again in April. 
Bread costs more this week because the size of the loaf is smaller. 

Thus the rise in prices, as expected, is accelerating. Retailers and 
wholesalers are absorbing less and less; there just isn’t enough slack. 


if 
Federal fiscal policy won't have much effect in reducing the inflation 
potential, either this year. or next. 


It is true that the Treasury overborrowed enough on the Victory Loan 
so that it is able to retire some of its debt. The net reduction by June 30, 
the end of this fiscal year, will be about $10 billion. 

Most of the securities redeemed are bought from commercial banks and 
Federal Reserve banks. This means a moderate cut in bank credit. 

But the way to soak up hot money is to transfer a big slice of the 
Treasury's debt to individuals—to get the people to invest, not spend. The 
present debt retirement program doesn’t accomplish that. 

Hence the Treasury is thinking about issuing a new “tap issue,” paying 
perhaps 212%, which banks wouldn't be permitted to buy and which would 
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be nontransferrable. To the extent that these bonds were sold, banks’ hold- 
ings of governments could be paid off. 
ee 

Management of the $275 billion federal debt becomes one of our most 
important problems, now that the war is behind us. The whole national 
economy, not just the banking system, is welded to that debt. 

Thus retirement of $10 billion of Treasury obligations is important. 
But remember always that this debt payment has been out of cash on hand. 

The Treasury's working balance is working down toward normal. The 
only way to retire much more debt will be from a budget surplus. This 
won't be in sight until strikes end and both output and profits shoot up. 

Thus money in circulation and bank credit won’t be washed down much 
more. Hence the inflation conscious Federal Reserve authorities will shortly 
ask for more powers to help them keep the money market in hand. 


Suggestions that the Treasury launch another loan drive, aimed at 
selling bonds to the public and paying off bank holdings of government 
securities with the proceeds, get a cold shoulder from the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The board’s chairman, Marriner S. Eccles, told why when he appeared 
before the House Banking & Currency Committee a few days ago. 

The Treasury would sell bonds that weren't eligible for bank investment. 
But experience proves that the banks would get bonds just the same. 


During the Victory Loan drive, banks added $11 billion to their holdings 
despite the fact that the issues sold in the drive weren’t eligible for bank 
investment. 

The catch is that the public sells eligible bonds in the open market 
(which means to banks) in order to buy the new securities offered. 

* 
First thing the Federal Reserve Board probably will ask for, in its effort 


to control bank credit more closely, is the right to raise reserve requirements 
of member banks. 


Federal Reserve authorities have been flirting with the idea of asking 
Congress for more selective controls on credit—telling banks what kinds of 
loans to make or not to make, what kind of bonds to buy. 

It isn’t likely that the banking authorities are quite ready to advocate 
anything quite so revolutionary at this time. 

+ 

The government shortly will advertise again for bids on the Big 

Inch and the Little Big Inch. No buyers have appeared so far. 


Before the next ad, however, the authorities may wish the two war- 
time pipelines still were pumping. That is, in case a maritime strike stops 
tankers hauling petroleum andpetroleum products to the East Coast. 


Gasoline users would suffer. But the big thing would be the cutoff on 
industrial fuel oil. 


- @ 
One sure result of the strike-impelled coal shortage will be even more 

tapid growth in railway use of diesel-electric freight locomotives. 
Diesel-electrics operated about 5% of the railroads’ total freight mile- 


age in 1945. These locomotives added up to 1,500,000 hp. at the end of 
last year, and 20% of that was added during the year. 
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THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . .... 


PRODUCTION 
Oe Oe Dn. ns oc cn ccccnsceccsecedcoecpecee 
EE Oe 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electri€ power output (million kilowatt-hours)...................--6005005 


EEE SSE ee rr 
Diemeees Goel (daily average, 1,000 toms)... . 2.2... ccc ccc ccc ccccccccs 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ...... 2.2.0 cece eee ee eens 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... .............++2++0++ 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................---0200- 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................00% 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 
{Finished steel composite (Steel, ton)... .. 1:2... 22. e cece cc cce cc ccccece 
+Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... .... 2.2... eee eee eee eee eee eeee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 2... 6. eee cece cece ees 
IR, I ons nccccy cecccns:scccsqocceccsceescccceeses 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2.1... eee eee cece cece eee cece ees 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2... 62.2 cece cece eees 
Ee a6 acccecescncscecclccenevccccsccccccsse 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............00ceccceeees 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)............2.0eeeseeceees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. ............ 2.22... eee cece e eens 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks....................00..004. 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 
* Preliminary, week ended May 25th. tRevised tCeiling fixed by government, 
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Building Hospitals — 


AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


BUILDS WEALTH THROUGH HEALTH 


TS country needs from 1500 to 2000 new civilian 

hospitals and 2700 health centers, the U. S. Public 
Health Service reports. This need is emphasized be- 
cause approximately 1200 counties, with a population of 
about 15,000,000 have no hospitals within their bound- 
aries. The cost of supplying these National health 
needs would amount to more than $2,000,000,000 

In addition, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion program calls for the construction 


of 77 new hospitals. The cost of these 


hospitals, together with additions and improvements 
to the 106 existing veterans’ institutions, will be 
$448,000,000. 

These civilian and veteran hospital facilities de- 
serve the best in planning and execution. A. G.C. con- 
tractors have the skill, integrity and responsibility 
to construct these health projects of highest quality 
with maximum efficiency and economy. 
They are pledged to sound business prin- 
ciples exemplified by the A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 6 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Ive. 


More Than Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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was the week when organized 
) America shifted to the de- 


of that were everywhere 
at the White House, in the 
; in union offices, at hurriedly 
id conferences of the P.A.C. The 
ets of labor were being mobil- 
bt for winning some new gain, 
holding its position against the 
termined onslaught it has had 
in more than a dozen years. 
From U.A.W.—Labor’s fight- 
d was best dramatized by the 
mts out of the United Auto 
s headquarters in Detroit. This 
poressive Of C.I.O. groups, a 
itself, called for a joint A.F.L.- 
ailway brotherhood meeting to 
a fight against the President 
Inited States. 

he first time since the labor 
at split into two rival halves, 
as a clear call from a power- 
m-welcomed in every wing of 
mise—to forget internal differ- 
d forge a united front to meet 
bon danger. 

s Tumed—That common dan- 
nionism appeared last Saturday 


ion Labor Put on Defensive 


Truman’s assertion of national interest and his demand for 
legislation unites workers’ rival factions in effort to hold to 
um their loss of power which now appears inevitable. 


afternoon before the Congress in the 
erson of Harry S. Truman. It took 
him less than 15 minutes of speaking 
to make labor feel that the tables had 
been turned and its vital interests seri- 
ously threatened. Truman had said: 
“Strikes against the government must 
stop. That kind of strike can never 
be tolerated. . . . If allowed to continue, 
the government will break down.” 
Then the President asked for author- 
ity to declare any serious strike a strike 
against the government, to deprive strik- 
ers of their re-employment and senior- 
ity rights, to impose. criminal penalties 
on obstructive union leaders (and em- 
ployers), to draft strikers into the Army, 
and to empowcr the courts to grant in- 
junctions against union heads. In the 
deafening cheers with which the joint 
session of Congress greeted his address, 
labor heard the thunder of doom. 
@A Paralyzed Nation—Truman had 
walked to the microphone as only 140 
freight trains moved over the entire 
continental U. S. Eight months of 
labor strife had culminated in a walk- 
out of engineers and trainmen which, 
in 48 hours, had paralyzed the nation. 
All over the country it seemed clear 


& 


agree- 


Industry is wondering how any 
ment drawn up by Coal Administra- 
tor Julius A. Krug (left) and John L. 


Lewis will work in the year 


ahead. 


that the less than a quarter of a million 
men who refused to work under the 16¢- 


an-hour wage increase and changed 
working rules recommendations of a 


mediation board (box, page 16) were 
the possessors of a terrifying power. 
e Undeterred—Confronted by the ex 
ercise of that power, ‘Truman was as- 
serting the national interest. When 


word came to him that the strikers had 


stringent measures to control labor, President Truman reaped plaudits on Capitol Hill last week. But this 
€n reaction to his efforts had set in, there was speculation whether he had reaped a whirlwind. 


When the rail strike ended, union chiefs Alvanley Johnston (left), and A. F. 
Whitney (right), clasped hands with J. J. Pelley, president of the Assn. of 
American Railroads. But when the cameramen vanished, so did the smiles. 


9 to return to work on the basis 
of his proposal (that they receive an 
increase of 184¢ an hour and forego 
rule changes), he continued unde- 
terred in his request for what is prob- 
ably the most drastic labor statute ever 
proposed by a responsible statesman in 
a free society. 

In less than two hours after he con- 

cluded his speech, the House passed the 
Truman-recommended bill by a vote of 
303-13, but it ran into almost immedi- 
ate difficulties in the Senate. Organized 
labor got its chance to prepare its de- 
fenses. 
e Senate Alliance—In mustering opposi- 
tion, the unions, whose bloc in the up- 
per chamber is led by Sen. Claude Pep- 
per of Florida, found it possible to 
make an alliance with the Senate’s con- 
servatives led by Robert A. Taft and 
stall a vote. The conservatives, no less 
than the liberals, found the Truman 
proposal, “the greatest stride toward 
totalitarianism the country has taken 
in its long history.” 

With the Senate’s program upset by 
adjournment because of the death of 
Carter Glass and Memorial Day, it 
looked this week as though the strange 
coalition would have time to dig in 
strongly enough to defeat the presiden- 
tial measure. Meanwhile, high Demo- 
cratic politicos, certain that Truman 
had met the great public demand for 
taking a strong position but fearful that 
the labor vote might be irreparably an- 
tagonized, were spreading the story that 
the President had proposed the overly 
drastic legislation because he knew it 
couldn’t be passed. 

e Marriage of Convenience—Whether 
that story was authoritative or not, the 
fact remained that the senatorial coali- 


16 


tion that was blocking passage repre- 
sented a marriage of convenience that 
would last, at best, only through the 
Truman bill debates. 


The partners in that mariz. 
in it for very different ‘easy. 
Pepper group had ent 
week of a battle to stop al] re 
labor legislation. The | aft p. 
cans, allied with the Southem ) 
crats, had rammed throug!) 4 
write of the House-appro. ed ( 
and fought the Truman mea, 
part, because its passage made ¢ 
certain a presidential vet. of 
bill. 
e The Case Bill?—Taft’s {0 loy., 
sure the President would hay , 
cept the Case bill, which they ing 
preferred, if he couldn't 
proposal through Congress (px, 
Everybody now knew that event 
new labor code would be mac 
All the wild maneuvering 
around the unmoving figure of 
L. Lewis. During the railroad stri 
its attendant excitement, the faq 
half the coal mines were closed 
strike which shut them all down ; 
week opened was largely over 
Truman, in his memorable spe 
Congress, repeatedly named A. F \ 
ney and Alvanley Johnston, lead 
the striking railroadmen, as the 
viduals responsible for the n 
grave plight. Lewis escaped m 


shty 
legisl: 
into $ 


anti 


Settlement of the dispute between 

railroads and two striking brother- 
hoods (page 15) left the important 
issue of working rule changes unre- 
solved for one year. Under compul- 
sion, the brotherhoods accepted a 
24¢-an-hour raise (of the.total 184¢) 
in lieu of any revisions in rules. 
Eighteen other rail unions already 
had foregone rules changes this year, 
to devote full attention to demands 
for straight wage boosts (BW —Mar. 
16°46,p19). 
e Fight Will Be Renewed—All, how- 
ever, have made clear that the issue 
has been tabled only temporarily. 
The same fight for shortened runs 
and work-days, for more jobs, and 
for a variety of pay-raising fringe 
allowances will be waged in 1947. 

The two brotherhoods asked for 
44 rule changes, and the carriers for 
29. A presidential fact-finding board 
said that most of these were highly 
technical, and therefore should be 
dealt with by the principals. 

e Su ions—The board did sug- 
gest that a new plan should be worked 
out for computing passenger service 
overtime on short turn-around runs; 
that more pay should be given engi- 
neers who are called upon to operate 
additional motorized units on their 


Saved for 1947: The Fight Over Rail Rules 


Rail 
at ¢ 
carri 
of t 


watches to employees at cost, be 
the expense of cleaning and repa 
and permit inspections to be ma 
on company time; that carriers 2 
workers should share equally the « 
of furnishing and maintaining 1 
forms; and that revisions should | 
made in a dozen other rules covent 
such things as terminal delays, p 
for time Feld at points other th 
home terminals, and redefinition Gi py th 
some duties and job pay scales. and 
e Ammunition—When the issue Hieron 
reopened the fact-finders’ 1ccomvond 
mendations—currently foregonc-"@iints f 
be used as unbiased ammunit like, 
against the carriers. Id re’ 


Other brotherhood demands fibnce o 


ed fe 
TaiSp 
f 250 
page ] 
0 mal 
fac 
Hed. 

he b 
d ait 


cluded the restriction of doubly of 
header trains; a provision that 2 WR eff 
of 100 miles or ok in five hour Gi natioy 
less, shall constitute a day's WG strike 


time and one-half for all Sunday 24% follo 
holiday work; pay for terminal dels 
and delays en route due to yard 
gestion, etc.; a 70-car freight and | 
car passenger train limit; and a 
variety of revisions in methods 4 
computing straight and overtime 
—all designed to get extra pay |" 
railroads estiinated $850,000,000 
more a year) for workers. 
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The President made only one 
ference to coal and that not 
|| restyflfih&ble to the striking miners. 
{t Refill Strangehold—At midweek, no 
hem | lenged pea that the coal 
4 strogflifere as tightly strikebound as the 
d ( had been; that industries shut 
Mes) tie-up were unable to resume 
lade ¢ pecause Of lack of fuel; that 
of the Iliot quite so fast perhaps but 
surely, was able to exert the 


lower flmeasure Of power over the eco- 
have dlife of the nation as the soundly 
ey inf Whitney and Johnston. 


id any one seem skeptical about 
reports that Lewis’ hand tre- 
just as strong (this week pro- 
new variation of his maxim— 


‘ng olfibay run a railroad with soldiers, 
re ‘still can’t get the coal up 
d stridlimwonets”); that he would shortly 
e fa » the mine strike on his own 
lose sizable wage increase plus an 
own aierfnanced welfare fund); and 
overlodmen and how he ended it might 
speedmighty determinant of what kind 
\.| legislation would ultimately be 
leadem into statute. 


ntial Giant 


hail strike points up the 
at combined efforts of 
carriers can move only 
fui of total tonnage. 


*P"ved for 48 hours of two-thirds 
tansportation capacity by the 


“ts “Mf 250,000 trainmen and engi- 
a 15), the nation had only 
N§ “Wo marshal other-than-rail trans- 
“es facilities when the walkout 
‘oven fled. 


‘* Pilithe best efforts of the motor, 
nd air carriers, coordinated and 
tion GM by the Office of Defense Trans- 
. and augmented by Army and 
sonnel, could have achieved 
‘o"—@evond meeting emergency re- 
“nts for food, feed, medicines, 
unl@ like, The strike served to throw 

id relief the nation’s primary 
ids Hience on its railroads and the in- 
Jou, of the other carriers, despite 


2 THR st efforts. 
us MB uation’s transportation picture 

"Mi strikebound 48 hours was essen- 
ay OE follows: 

“Mipads—Some 370 railroads, with 
d cOMR26,800 miles of line, were tied 
nd ‘Mey operate 1,775,000 freight 
oa | an average capacity of 50.9 
/ ¢ g 


800 passenger cars, exclusive of 
hand privately owned cars; and 
ocomotives. 

k year en the railroads was 
en they handled 743,000,000,- 
miles of revenue freight, mail, 
ress, and the revenue passenger 
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mileage was 95,000,000,000. Compara- 
ble 1945 figures are 680,000,000,000 for 
freight and 91,000,000,000 for passen- 
gers (table). 

e Exceptions—Two railroads were not 
struck: the Illinois Central, which was 
seized by the government last August 
when engineers and firemen were in- 
volved in a jurisdictional dispute (BW — 
Sep.1’45,p99) and therefore was per- 
mitted to operate to avoid penalties 
provided by the Connally-Smith act for 
inciting to strike; and the Bangor & 
Aroostook R.R., operating in Maine, 
whose engineers and firemen belong to 
an independent union. 

By using supervisory personnel and 

even executives with operating experi- 
ence, the railroads managed to keep 
50 to 75 passenger trains and 140 freight 
trains running; but since 1,700 pas- 
senger and 24,000 freight trains nor- 
mally operate each day, the strike was 
virtually 100% effective. 
e Trucks—The 60,000 vehicles of the 
2,001 firms operating under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have an 
annual capacity of 150,000,000 tons. 
This is more than twice the amount 
of 30 important foodstuffs (grain ex- 
cluded) which the railroads handled in 
1944. 

The American Trucking Assn. esti- 

mated that by using in addition the 
700,000 for-hire trucks, the essential 
food needs of the country could have 
been met—but at the sacrifice of most 
of the tonnage the common and con- 
tract carriers normally handle. 
e Buses—Motor bus operators believed 
that by elimination of nonessential serv- 
ices, such as sightseeing and resort 
trips, they could increase their capacity 
25%. Against this was an anticipated 
fourfold rise in passenger load. 


How the Freight Moves 


An idea of the impossibility of 
conducting the nation’s trans- 
portation job without the railroads 
may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing figures, showing freight ton- 
nage handled by the various trans- 
portation agencies in the last 
peacetime year and in the peak 
war year: 


Millions of Percent 
Ton-Miles of Total 
1941 1944 1941 1944 


Railroads .. 481,748 744,725 64 70 
Inland 


waterways. 130,915 135,900 18 13 
Pipelines ... 77,818 132,933 10 2 
Trucks .... 57,123 48,199 8 5 
Airlines .... 16 69 


Intercity buses numbered 31,250 at 
the end of 1945 and in that year car- 
ried 1,092,000,000 passengers and op- 
erated 1,560,000,000 miles. In addi- 
tion, 19,525 city-suburban buses car- 
ried 3,100,000,000 passengers and op- 
erated 650,000,000 miles. 

Except for passenger inconvenience, 

therefore, bus lines were probably in 
a better position than any other trans- 
portation agency to meet their share of 
the rail strike crisis. 
e Waterways— Total capacity of all U.S. 
domestic shipping is estimated at 12,- 
000,000 net tons, divided as follows: 
Great Lakes dry cargo carriers (ore, coal, 
grain), 4,500,000 tons; coastwise ship- 
ping, not including tankers, 1,800,000 
tons; tankers, 1,200,000 tons. Inland 
waterway carriers of many types com- 
prise the remainder. 

Water carriers, while possessing ca- 
pacity well beyond their current operat- 
ing levels, were expected to offer only 


Stranded, just like other people, by their own strike action, Pennsylvania R.R. 
train crews queued up for buses in jammed New York terminals. And no 
longer “deadheads,” they paid to get back to their. starting points. 


limited aid because of the obvious re- 
strictions on the areas they could serve 
without assistance from other forms of 
transportation. 

e Airlines—ODT planned to operate 
enough Army, Navy, and commercial 
planes, both common carrier and con- 
tract, to move 2,500 planeloads daily— 
a far cry, both as to number and as to 
tonnage from daily average freight car- 
loadings of 135,000. 

Scheduled airlines have some 500 
craft, perhaps 450 of them twin-engined 
passenger and cargo ships capable of 
carrying 2] passengers or 4,200 Ib. of 
freight, express, or mail. The other 50 
planes, four-engined craft, can handle 50 
passengers or 10,000 Ib., on the average. 
The Air Transport Assn. estimated that 
the airlines could handle 125,000,000 
ton-miles per month. 

Contract air carriers would add an- 
other 350 planes, while an undeter- 
mined number were to be supplied by 


the Army’s Air Transport Command 
and the Naval Air Transport Service. 
e Plan Not Tested—Except for the 
transportation of some first-class mail by 
air, the government’s program for cop- 
ing with the rail strike had not begun 
to function when the walkout ended. 
This program included use of the Army 
Transportation Corps, troops to protect 
civilians operating trains, coordination 
of transportation facilities, and a sys- 
tem of priorities for essential commodi- 
ties. 

An example of what happened fol- 
lowing the Post Office Dept.’s embargo 
on all intercity mail except first class, 
which was to be handled by air, is the 
experience at New York City’s La 
Guardia Field. The normal daily airmail 
load out of La Guardia averages ten 
tons. From 3 p.m. Friday to 6 p.m. 
Saturday, 100 tons of mail went out by 
air, and all but 174 tons was regular 
first-class mail. 


Top man in the postwar picture 
for Jack & Heintz Precision Indus- 
tries, successor to Cleveland’s record- 
smashing war producer, is Byron C. 
Foy, who has just resigned as vice- 
president of Chrysler Corp. (BW— 
May25'46,p115). Foy, now chairman 
of Jahco, controls the principal block 
of outstanding common uodk. will be 
the company's chief executive. 

Within the next few weeks, Jack 

& Heintz will make its debut in 
Wall Street with an offering of 50,- 
228 shares of 4% preferred and 550,- 
000 shares of common stock. 
e Bargain—The new Jack & Heintz 
was formed last March when a group 
of eastern investors bought into the 
business and merged it with Eise- 
mann Corp. (magnetos) of Brooklyn 
(BW—Apr.27'46,p18). Bill Jack and 
Ralph Heintz got $5,000,000 cash 
and 60,000 shares of preferred out 
of the deal. Other Cleveland busi- 
nessmen considered this a good bar- 
oe in view of the fact that Jahco 
1ad been hard hit by cancellation of 
government contracts. 

Jack and his partner are expected 
to sell about a third of their pre- 
ferred. Jack also has just bought 
17,500 shares of common from the 
investing group, which retained con- 
trol of the majority of the 300,600 
common shares outstanding. 
¢ Foy Holdings—Foy holds 28,197 
shares of Jack & Heintz common in 
his own name, and controls another 
69,562 shares through Modern In- 
dustry, Inc., a holding company in 
which Foy holds 70% of the stock 


Foy From Chrysler: New Equation in Jahco 


The remaining 30% of Modem 
Industry is owned by B. C. Milner, 
new chairman of the Jack & Heintz 
executive committee, who also holds 
17,816 shares of Jahco common. 

Jahco’s list of possible products 
now includes such items as airplane 
motor starters, fractional horsepower 
motors, and magnetos. Businessmen, 
remembering Foy’s long connection 
with the automotive industry, are 
a the new company 
may not become a supplier of parts 
to one or more of the big automobile 
manufacturers. 


Byron C. Foy 


OPA Put on S, 


Senate committee ; 
may force a presidential 
leaving fate of all contr, 
to last minute legis|ation, 


The Administration fight {,, 
control extension, in which Pr 
Truman has taken over the lej 
Economic Stabilizer Chester 4 
and Price Administrator Pay] 
has run into.a road block in the 
Adoption by the Senate Banking 
mittee of an amendment lifting ; 
from meat, poultry, and dairy p; 
may force a presidential veto 
bill if this control-wrecking py 
can’t be eliminated. : 

Committee adoption of the ; 
ment, sponsored by Sen. Eme 
McFarland of Arizona and back. 
coalition of anti-OPA Democnt 
Republicans, came as a shock to: 
istration forces. The committ 
viously had shown some inclinat 
draft a bill fairly acceptable + 
White House, if not to the OPA. 
e What.May Happen—While a; 
the bill shortly before the act ¢ 
on June 30 might prove dangeroy 
doubtful that Congress would bey 
to let rent control and other bas 
tures of the price control act di 
pletely. Probably it would vote a 
a temporary continuing resolution 
another bill was being drafted to 
the President’s objections. 

As the Senate committee neared 
pletion of its revised version ¢ 
House bill which ripped the 
shreds, it was evident that Tm 
sights on future price contro! ar 
siderably lower than those of 
Bowles or Porter. 

Despite the President’s belated: 

to Congress for a workable me 
there is little doubt that he wou 
cept the Senate committee amend 
with the exception of the Mc 
proposal to lift price ceilings frot 
three basic foods. 
e Decontrol Program—On the | 
controversial question of how dee 
of prices shall be managed dunn 
coming year, Administration 
succeeded in avoiding a fixed fo 
which the House bill would © 
The committee’s amendment \ 
would remove Bowles and Porter 
future decisions on lifting pn 
trols, but would still leave it! 
hands, even though somewhat 
rectly, of the President. 

While the three-man board 
would decide when ceilings wo 
lifted from all but agricultural 
modities would theoretically be 
dependent group, it is certain thi 
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ident would name men wnose judg- 
nt he could rely upon, and who 
wid not kick over the control traces 
ight. ES ssl 

Ceilings—Similarly, Secretary 
pore Clinton P. Anderson, 
» would determine when agricultural 
ilings should be removed or increased, 
as a cabinet member, strongly influ- 
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‘ht forfggmoed by the President’s desires. While 
ch Palgnderson’s views on _— ceilings have 
1¢ Jeafmequently conflicted with those of 


owles, it is unlikely that he would 
ppardize his cabinet post with a whole- 
e decontrol program cnce he received 
¢ power. 

ere is still a possibility that the 
Farland amendment lifting meat, 
pultry, and dairy price controls may 
eliminated from ‘the final bill. It 
»s adopted by the narrowest of mar- 
s, and Administration leaders in the 
ate will concentrate their fire on it 
hen the bill reaches the Senate floor. 
similar proposal was rejected by the 
k to sggpouse during ‘its revolt against its own 
mittedqgommittee bill, when other amend- 
fmpents equally repugnant to the OPA 


dopted. 
All or Nothing?—Senators fighting for 
bill more acceptable to the President 
nd OPA than that voted by the House 
e] that the McFarland amendment is 
he key to eventual fate of the whole 
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r baogqgmeasure. 

ct deg ON€ prominent senator who has 
‘ote sggought the OPA’s battle throughout the 
wee: period says he would rather vote to 
ed togggnd all ceilings on June 30 than vote a 


ill which exempts such important cost- 
diving items as meat, dairy products, 
nd poultry, most of which are still in 
tremely short supply. 
Though Congress may finally give 
tuman a bill which he can sign, it 
pparently will succeed in getting rid 
t Bowles, who has lee the price 
ontrol “ogre” even though promoted 
» peg the post of director of economic sta- 
woulmpilization. 
rend Out of the Picture?—Any possible 
\ickqmo™promise between the Senate and 
; froqmeouse versions of the decontrol pro- 
isions would almost certainly remove 
he gpowles and Porter from essential author- 
- deo, and reports are rife at the capitol 
juragmeat Bowles would resign under these 
n qgecumstances, 
| fog As in the past, the extension bill will 
1 qa tight «J pprinet the deadline. The 
t viqgpenate probably will take up the bill 
orterfget week, but even the most optimistic 
sriceenembers doubt that a vote will be ob- 
it aggeemed before there has been at least a 
hat (ateek’s debate. It will probably require 
nother week or ten days for the 
rd Wgpenate-House conference committee to 
wougam'o2 out the differences in the two bills, 
ral "4 then the compromise measure must 
be me’ back to the Senate and House for 
- thigie@al votes before it is sent to the White 
Ouse. 
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BIG BUSINESS SPREADS ITS WINGS 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) has its own way of pointing up the truism that 
these are fast-moving times—and of keeping abreast of them competition-wise. 
An impressive array of its high-ranking “brass,” topped by Robert E, Wilson 
(fifth from right), chairman, and A. W. Peake (on his right), president, lines up 
in front of five of the planes owned by the company for the use of its executives 
on trips over the widespread areas they must cover. Here the line forms at 
Tulsa airport before an inspection trip to Texas and New Mexico. 


No. 1 Landlord 


Disposal of surplus war 
plants through rental, rather 
than sale, gives government a 
long-term economic problem. 


When the Roosevelt Administration 
created a government-owned sector of 
industry amounting to about a quarter 
of wartime manufacturing capacity, it 
wasn’t moved by any socialist objec- 
tives. 

Nevertheless some New Dealers, 

many industrialists, hoped or feared that 
the result of the plant-building job of 
the Army and the Defense Plant Corp. 
would be a new and permanent lever 
for economic planners striving for full 
employment—a mechanism of govern- 
ment control additional to the familiar 
devices of law and regulation. 
e Broad Objectives—So far it hasn’t 
worked out that way. In today’s economy 
labor shortage is more of a problem than 
unemployment. All the same, it would 
be a mistake to write off government- 
owned capacity as a significant factor 
in the economics—and the politics—of 
the years to come. Several important 
facts are becoming evident: 

(1) Most of the war plants will stay 
in government hands for a long time. 
A future administration trying to cope 
with a depression any time in the early 
fifties would still have the plants at its 
disposal. 


(2) Even in the absence of any de- 
sire on the part of this Administration 
to use plant disposal as a device for in- 
dustrial control, the conservative dis- 
posal agencies have found it necessary 
at every step to get involved in economic 
planning. 

(3) In recent weeks, the disposal 
agency has become much more con- 
scious of its potential influence. A 
definite trend has developed toward 
basing operating practice on broad 
economic objectives rather than the im- 
mediate expediencies of price and a 
quick sale, 

e Worry About Monopoly—Some of the 
effects you can expect: 

(1) More efforts by way of price 
concessions to push disposal of plants 
for operation in depressed areas. 

(2) Adjustment of prices to put capi- 
tal charges of the buyer on a level with 
his industry—unless his industry is con- 
sidered monopolistic. 

(3) Efforts to direct plants into indus- 
tries where additional capacity is 
thought to be needed. 

(4) More worry about monopoly. 

(5) More attention to community 
and school use of plants. 

e Rentals, Not Sales—The disposal pro- 
gram is moving slowly in relation to the 
size of the operation. 

During the war, the government piled 
about $17,500,000,000 of new indus- 
trial capacity on top of $39,500,000,000 
already existing and $6,000,000,000 of 
private wartime expansion. 

Out of the $17,500,000,000 govern- 
ment stake, machinery, tools, and equip- 
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U. S. Steel Corp.’s chances of get- 

ting Justice t. ag of its 
bid for the $202 million Geneva 
steel plant (BW —May11’46,p18) 
brightened perceptibly last week with 
ofhcial War Assets Administration 
approval of its $47,500,000 purchase 
offer. 
e Reversals—That WAA would favor 
U. S. Steel’s bid was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion, but WAA normally 
does not announce formal approval 
until it has received reeacle y assur- 
ances that the bidder is satisfactory 
to the Justice Dept. 

With western political and indus- 
trial interests both openly support- 
ing Big Steel (a complete about- 
face from their earlier position), the 
Justice Dept. now is being called 
upon to perform a similar reversal. 
Less than a year ago, Francis Biddle, 
then Attorney General, told Congress 
that “control of western operation by 
eastern steel interests does not prom- 


WAA Brightens Big Steel’s Geneva Hopes 


ise independent and competitive 
pricing.” 

Until Geneva is firmly in its pos- 
session, U. S. Steel intends to make 
no announcement regarding operat- 
ing plans or expansion of the plant 
to turn out civilian items. The cor- 
poration indicated when it submitted 
its bid that conversion would cost 
some $18,600,000. 
© C.F.&I1. Active—Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., the other major bidder 
for Geneva, had not abandoned hope, 
however. It began—perhaps belat. 
edly—to marshal political and public 
support for its lease offer. Principal 
hope was that the Justice Dept. 
would reject U. S. Steel’s bid on 
monopoly grounds. To bolster its 
position that it wants to build a 
steel industry in the West, C.F.&lI. 
announced it would spend $15 mil- 
lion modernizing its Pueblo (Colo.) 
works—regardless of whether it gets 
Geneva. 


ment costing about $5,000,000,000 will 
be disposed of separately. Another $4,- 
000,000,000 will be kept by the govern- 
ment—for military operation or in 
standby. 

Even more significant than slow dis- 
posal is the fact that most of the plants 
disposed of are being leased rather than 
sold. Only about 42% has been. sold 
outright. Moreover, it’s the big im- 
ome plants, by and large, which are 

sing leased. 

This leaves some $8,500,000,000 of 
plant to be disposed of as plant—some 
with equipment, some as bare buildings. 

To date, just under $1,000,000,000 
worth has been disposed of by sale or 
lease—just over 300 plants. 

The government will be landlord to a 
great many firms for years to come. 

e Not Given Away—At first glance, 
this slow disposal rate appears para- 
doxical in a period when industrial 
construction is running at a high level. 
However, much of the current expan- 
sion is in soft-goods lines which 
missed out on the wartime expansion 
of the heavy industries, and war plants 
are often not adaptable to their needs. 
Also, an overwhelming fer aoa of 


the construction now scheduled is to 
provide new facilities at existing 
plants. 


A key point is the rather conserva- 
tive pricing policy followed by War 
Assets Administration. 

Price of the plants sold so far 
amounts to about 60% of the original 
cost to the government. This is no 
give-away, since present replacement 


value of the war plants is something 
like 70% of wartime cost. 

Thus a surplus plant isn’t usually 
enough of a we to justify over- 
looking disadvantageous layout or loca- 
tion. 
¢ Policy Decisions—Surplus disposal 
has been a football for the past year 
and has already been in half a dozen 
sets of hands. They’ve all been con- 
servative hands. But the very size of 
the operation prevents a completely 
conservative approach. Particularly in 
those basic raw material industries where 
the government owns a substantial pro- 
portion of the capacity, the disposal job 
inescapably involves decisions about the 
most desirable pattern of business in 
each industry. 

Some typical situations: 

Synthetic rubber. This is the classic 
example—a brand-new industry almost 
entirely owned by the government. The 
fundamental decision is the extent to 
which the industry shall be kept in 
existence once supplies of tree rubber 
come back to normal. 

A special interagency policy commit- 
tee has drawn up a program under which 
about 250,000 tons of capacity would be 
kept in operation, by government sub- 
sidy if necessary, and preferably in 
private hands. The rest of the eco- 
nomic capacity—about 350,000 tons— 
would be held by the government in 
standby, while high-cost facilities total- 
ing about 200,000 tons would be 
junked. 

Meanwhile, the whole problem is aca- 
demic. There’s a world shortage of rub- 


ber, natural and ‘synthetic. Aj 4 
petroleum butadiene rubber »)\,y; 
operating and one of the alcol | pjays 
Disposal of the bulk (GR-S) jy), 
plants is in abeyance until the 
tion clarifies. 

The plants making speci.|-pyr 
Neoprene and butyl tubber, wh; 
have an assured postwar future. are yo. 
up for negotiation. Du Pont aiid Stay; 
ard of New Jersey, the warti en 
tors, are both interested and have ; 
inside track. Justice Dept. hasn't yf 
made up its mind whether it wil! per 
sales to these firms. There’s som 
side interest in both processes, but ; 
probably won’t become active unk 
antitrust considerations throw out 4 
main contenders. 

Aluminum. The objective here 
elimination of monopoly, and the go; 
ernment has gone out of its way ¢ 
create competition for the Aluminum 
Co. of America. Two integrated con, 
Sema? have been created through 
eases of surplus plants to Reynold 
Metals Co. and to the Henry J. Kais: 
interests. Reynolds obtained the by 
Hurricane Creek alumina plant and tl: 


one sheet-rolling mill, bought another, 
and leased an extrusion plant. 

The aluminum plant and shect mil 
at Spokane went to Kaiser even though 
Reynolds’ bid might have brought 3 
higher rental, thus emphasizing the gov- 
emment’s intention of providing com- 

tition in the industry. Kaiser als 

as leased the government's alumina 
plant at Baton Rouge. 

Magnesium. The problem here is to 
keep the industry alive for war pur 
poses. The peacetime market (page 79 
is not expected by WAA to exceed some 
30,000 tons a year—less than the com- 
bined 18,000-ton capacity of Dow’ 
Midland (Mich.) and Freeport (Tex) 
plants, plus Kaiser’s Permanente plant's 
12,000. 

The government owns two plants- 
at Freeport and Velasco—with a capacity 
of 45,000 tons and costs comparable to 
Dow’s. It also owns eleven less eco 
nomic plants with more than 200,00) 
tons of capacity. The objective is to 
preserve 120,000 to 150,000 tons 
pacity—as much of it as possible in 
operation, the rest in standby. 
© New Peacetime Uses—Plant facilities 
other than basic raw material produc: 
tion pose less of a programing problem. 
Aircraft plants, ordnance plants, ship 
yards, and the like are mostly being 
sold for new peacetime uses. Each plant 
is a problem in itself. Even here, WAA 
has not simply sought the highest bid 
der. It will normally give preference 
to users who employ more people- 
rejecting a high bid for use as a watt 
house, say, in favor of a bid for use 
manufacturing. 
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One by one the great U. S. 
rerways are being brought 
Jer control, opening new 
.asto industry and agriculture. 


the 1946 construction season 
« the rivers of America will feel 
reins being drawn tighter on them 
» ever before. River control—for 
et, food prevention, and irrigation 
4s a central objective of the public 
s programs of the thirties. How- 

it fel off to almost nothing 
ing the war, except for a few proj- 
; which were aimed at specific war 
is for hydro power. 
But this year the Army’s Corps of 
ineers and the Interior Dept.’s Bu- 
1 of Reclamation—the two agencies 
ich uncomfortably share and com- 
for the river control job—may have 
¢ to spend than in any prewar year. 
» larger share of this money is in 
9s of Engineers appropriations of 
$8,000,000 already approved by Con- 
s, while another $145,000,000 or so 
waiting congressional action on the 


¢ 


D 


t. of the Interior saurepeietion bill. 


e 
e Big But Not Spectacular—Even if 
Congress goes along with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in halving the 
Reclamation Bureau’s request, this year’s 
construction. will still bulk large. Big 
appropriations for the current fiscal 
year are just beginning to show up in 
actual construction work. 

The postwar program of river works 
lacks the emphasis on tremendous engi- 
neering structures that characterized the 
projects of the thirties, which included 
such huge dams as Boulder, Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, Bonneville. The new 
program for the Missouri Valley in- 
volves a vast amount of work and ulti- 
mately will cost some $2 billion but few 
of the individual structures are of dra- 
matic dimensions. 
¢ For Fuller Use—Work done this year 
and for some years to come will carry 
forward basin development schemes on 
which the spectacular jobs have already 
been finished. Much of it will be de- 
voted to further exploitation of such 
behemoths as Grand Coulee, Shasta, 
and Boulder dams. 

The three-way fight that raged over 
control of the Missouri project while 
construction was in abeyance has wound 
up in a two-way compromise. Proposals 
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for an autonomous Missouri Valley Au- 
thority modeled after the TVA appar- 
ently are dead, and the Engineers and 
Reclamation have divided the job by 
rule of thumb. , 

e Satellite System—Although the Mis- 
souri project area looms large even on 
a map of the United States, the basic 
approach is simple. 

The Missoun Valley has too much 
water at flood time and not enough the 
rest of the year. 

The planned solution is a group of 

four big dams on the main stem of 
the Missouri and more than a hundred 
smaller dams on the tributary rivers. 
These structures will hold back the flood 
waters and use them for irrigation and 
maintenance of river flow at dry times 
—generating nearly a million and a half 
kilowatts in the process. A year-round 
navigation channel with a minimum 
depth of 9 ft. will be assured from the 
mouth of the river up to Sioux City 
(map, below). 
e Earthworks—The main stem dams are 
an Army job. Controlling the head- 
waters (map) is Fort Peck Dam, already 
finished. This structure is an earth dam 
—an artificial hill thrown across a river 
bed—and is called the largest of its type 
ever built. 

Construction started this spring on 
Garrison Dam, a somewhat smaller 
edition of Fort Peck. It will control the 
water contributed by the Yellowstone 
and Little Missouri rivers. 

Oahe Dam, to handle the group of 
small tributaries between Bismarck and 
Pierre; Fort Randall Dam, which picks 
up the White River; and the smaller 
Gavins Point Dam, to control the flow 
from the Niobrara, are all earth struc- 
tures. Work will start at Fort Randall 
this year, 
¢ Planned or in Progress—Local flooding 
below Sioux City will be restrained by 
flood walls and by a whole series of dams 
on the Platte and Kansas. Of these, the 
Army is starting Harlan County Dam 
this year and resuming work on Kan- 
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opolis Dam, which was halted by the 
war, 

Most of the upriver dams, which 
utilize stored water for irrigation and 
power, are Bureau of Reclamation jobs. 
Kortes Dam was started this spring, and 
Boysen and Angustura will also get 
under way this year. 

e Reversing a River—If the Missouri 
program is basically simple, the Central 
Valley project is fantastically complex— 
a matter of juggling back and forth the 
waters of two rivers. Central Valley is 
the 500-mile-long fertile basin which, 
for most of the length of California, 
lies between the Sierra and Coastal 
ranges. The Sacramento River, flowing 
from the northern end, and the San 
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Joaquin, coming up from the southern 
end, meet in the middle of the valley 
at San Francisco Bay. 

The Sacramento end of the valley 
has more water than it needs. The San 
Joaquin end is going dry. 

e solution, essentially, is to make 
the Sacramento flow farther south, half- 
way up the San Joaquin, so that it will 
stop the normal northward flow of the 
San Joaquin and turn it southward to 
gate the far end of the basin. 

e California Canals—The Bureau of 
Reclamation started by smoothing the 
flow of the Sacramento with a huge 
dam, Shasta, in the headwaters of the 
Sacramento. Thus surplus water can be 
pumped from the lower Sacramento into 


the Delta and Delta-Mendot. cana) , 
tem, which will lead it south to iro, 
areas formerly served by the | ower \, 


Joaquin. 
Meanwhile Friant Dam, in) the he, 
waters of the San Joaquin, cits of ; 


flow of the natural river and diver 
through the Friant-Kern Cai). ty ;,. 
gate the southern end of the \ Jle: 

The Shasta and Friant dims y 
substantially finished before the ,, 
halted construction. What remain: 
to build the canals. The Reclama 
Bureau will spend some $25,(1)() 00), 
the Central Valley project this yq 
mostly for canal construction and adgj 
tional power installations at the dap 
so as to complete the first stage of ¢ 
project. 

e@ Controversial Phase—The Ariny js ; 

getting started on a second phiase thy 
will further increase the water supply, 
the valley’s southern end by a grou) 

reservoirs in the tributary rivers th 
gather the run-off from the high Siem 
Eventually, the same thing will be doy 
in the northern and central parts of th 
basin as well—for a planned total ; 
some 38 dams. 

First on the schedule in the secon 
stage are Pine Flat Dam on the Kin 
River and Isabella Dam on the Ken 
These projects have precipitated a bitt 
congressional fight. Many people war 
to see the valley developed in s 
(160-acre) family-sized farms, as + 
quired by the Reclamation law. So: 
groups advocate large-scale farming 
the irrigated areas, as would be perm 
ted if the Army built the dams. 1] 
small farm crowd won out in the Ke 
River area, but Congress has approve 
immediate construction of Pine Fi 
Dam by the Army. 
¢ Partially Domesticated—It will bx 
long time before the Columbia becom 
a tame river. Although two major danj 
—Grand Coulee and Bonneville—alread 
check its flow, no serious effort has \ 
been made to bring it under comple 
regulation. If this is ever done, th 
power available, fully developed, woul 
equal all the other generating capaci 
steam and hydro, now installed in # 
United States. Nowhere else in th 
country does so much water fall so 4 
in so short a distance. 

Installation of generators at Gro 
Coulee is still under way, and the img 
tion features—which will eventually 
more than the dam _ itself—are bem 
started this year (BW—May18'46,p?! 
Water stored above the dam will | 
used to irrigate a million-acre area ‘ 
near desert, located in the bend of t! 
river, which is known as the Colum) 
Basin. When irrigated, this area is 4 
pected to support a population of so 
400,000. 
© Ready-Made Channel—In effect, © 
irrigation plan puts part of the Colum 
bia back into its prehistoric river bed 
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Single Source 
for Every Type of Steel 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


Products: 
Bars, Plates, Structurals, Sheets, Strip Steel, Tubing, Pipe, 
Alloys, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, Inland 4-Way Floor 


Plate, Reinforcing Bars and Spirals, Babbitt, Solder, 
Welding Rod, Bolts, Rivets, etc. 


Plants: 


CHICAGO 


Mail Address: Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Plant: 16th & Rockwell Streets, Chicago 
Phone: ROCkwell 2121. Teletype: CG 700-701. 


MILWAUKEE 


Plant: 320 S. 19th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Phone: Mitchell 7000. Teletype: MI 87 


DETROIT ., 


Plant: 1600 E. Euclid Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Phone: MAdison 3860. Teletype: DE 58 


ST. LOUIS 


Mail Address: Box 527, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Plant: 5 Clinton Street, St. Louis 
Phone: CEntral 1020. Teletype: SL 83 


CINCINNATI 


Mail Address: Box 300, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Plant: Front St. and Freeman Ave., Cincinnati 
Phone: CHerry 3232. Teletype: CI 297 


CLEVELAND 


E. 53rd & Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone: HEnderson 1000. Teletype: CV 381 


PITTSBURGH 

Mail Address: Box 1919, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Plant: Arch St. and Bell Ave., Carnegie, Pa 
Phones: WAlnut 7540; Carnegie 3063 
Teletype: Carnegie, Pa. 54 


PHILADELPHIA 

Mail Address: Box 7349, Philadelphia 1, Fa. 
Plant: 5200 Grays Ave., Philadvlphia 
Phone: BELgrade 1412. Teletype: PH 393 


BUFFALO 

Mail Address: Box 996, Buffalo 5, New York 
Plant: 40 Stanley St., Buffalo 

Phone: HUmboldt 3311. Teletype: BU 87 


NEW YORE 

Mail Address: Box 484, Jersey City 3, N. J. 

Plant: 203 Westside Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Phones: New York City—REctor 2-3700 
Jersey City—BErgen 4-1123 
Newark—MArket 2-6067 

Teletype: ] CY 1865 


BOSTON 
Plant: Third & Binney Sts., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Phone: KIRkland 6000. Teletype: Camb Mass 186 


Josepn T. RYERSON & SON, inc. 


Offices: Rockford, Rock Island, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, Rochester, N. Y., Baltimore, Hartford 


RYERSON STEEL 
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AND SAVED 


” $59,000 
THE NEXT YEAR IN POWER COSTS 


HIS is exactly what happened in the case of a nationally- 

known hotel and office building. Eighty-nine thousand 
dollars isn’t exceptional— it’s a typical instance of the annual 
savings realized by hundreds of purchasers of Skinner “Uni- 
versal Unaflow” steam engines, under our Guaranteed Saving 
Contract. These customers include almost every type of 
American industry and institution. 

Such sales have totalled well over $5,000,000, against 
which the payments in cash have totalled only slightly over 
$1,000,000. In more than one-third of the cases, the cash 
payment was exactly $1.00. Not only do we guarantee to 
save you money; we guarantee that such savings wll retire 
the deferred amount of the contract cost of the “Universal 
Unaflow” installation within a definite period of time, and 
we make that guarantee with our own money. 

Our engineers, without expense or obligation on your 
part, will analyze your needs for electric power and for low- 
pressure steam, and will present their estimate of your monthly 
savings which will liquidate the investment. Compare this with 
your present power costs. Remember, that without making a 
large cash outlay you are acquiring a valuable capital asset. 

Let us send you actual case studies of what other users, 
with similar problems, have saved by calling in our engineers. 
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Building steam Engines 


ERIE, PA. 


For Over 75 Thing B ell 


Years, Doing One 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, 


making use of the Grand C.jijle¢ , 
This is a huge gully, high abo, 
present bed of the river, thr: up} 
the Columbia flowed befor jt ,, 
west in a long oxbow bend 4 »,, 
dikes at the ends of the Coyle 
convert it into a great storage } 
Gigantic pumps, powered by the f) 
water at the dam, will lift . 
into the Coulee. Thence the wate, 
flow by gravity through serie 
canals to the irrigated area. 

In the basin of the Columbia’; , 
tributary, the Snake, the Bureay 
Reclamation has built a networ 
comparatively small dams to irriga: 
large area around Boise, Idaho. 7 
latest of these, Anderson Ranch, 
earth dam now under construction, y 
replenish the water supply to the ; 
gated areas, which expanded too 
during a series of good water years 
e Controlled Rivers—When the 7 
nessee Valley Authority, early jn 
war, completed the Kentucky Dan 
the river’s mouth it wound up the ¢ 
struction phase of its river control ; 
The Tennessee River is now a scries 
lakes, and its flow can very near 
turned off and on like a faucct. 

The Mississippi, too, though in a4 

ferent sense, is now a controlled ri 
The Army’s flood control plan for 
Mississippi has been to guide mail 
than to check the floods by means 
levees, river straightening, and provisi 
of additional routes or floodways i 
which the river can be turned at hi 
water. This system was completed 
fore the war and has already ridden ¢ 
several floods. 
e Natural Anarchy Checked—Now 
ting under way is a long, expens 
program of protecting these flood 
trol works by restraining the Mis 
sippi’s anarchic tendency to keep cha 
ing its course. This is a grubby mati 
of bank stabilization, mostly with 
vetnrents. 

The program for the lower Color 
was one of the earliest of the big m 
engineering projects to capture t 
imagination of the public. Bould 
Dam, started during the Hoover Admi 
istration, controls the flow of the Jon 
river and generates power for south 
California. About 150 miles dow 
stream, the low Parker Dam creates 
pool from which water is pumped 0 
the mountains through the 250-m 
Colorado River Aqueduct to prov 
a municipal supply for Los Angeles. : 
other pool is created by Imperial Ds 
100 miles farther downstream, {t 
which irrigation water is drawn throw 
the All-American Canal to nourish t 
rich agriculture of California’s Imper 
Valley. 

e Flowing Gold—The last feature 
the Colorado program is Davis Dam.‘ 
which construction is starting this ve 
This $76,000,000 concrete structur 
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t's a question which arises in any business—if 
necessary instructions aren’t “on hand” for every 
For whether it’s shoes or ships you market, 
usands of orders must be given—purchasing, re- 
ing, disbursement, shipping, warehousing and so 
and so forth until your list of routine orders and 
ords runs into the hundreds. This is the routine 
that must be done to plot the movement of a 
duct to, through and from the plant. 
oday such routine depends upon forms—for they 
the medium by which the many varied departments 
modern business are tied together. 


yourself if you have too many or too few forms? 


\ 


4 


Could several be combined? Are your present forms 
too costly to handle? Ask Uarco and these questions 
will quickly be answered to your satisfaction. For 
Uarco’s business is to study the problems of routine 
operations—to suggest means of improving the effi- 
ciency of business through forms—to give you com- 
plete control, accuracy and speed in your organization 
by the means of correct forms, 


Call your Uarco representative today—without cost, 
he’ll study your present forms and suggest means of 
improving them. Or write us for added details. UVARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices 
in All Principal Cities. 


Pix ADDITION or replacement 
of elevators should be given careful 
<a wading modernization 
program. By or roving 
vertical trans - gh mag 
may be s ~y ne an Todusteial 
building, installation of modern 
freight elevator equipment helps to 
combat rising costs and at the same 
time improve working conditions 
for employees. 

Montgomery's engineering staff and 
representatives are ified to ad- 
vise you on what = elevator 
equipment will best solve the ver- 
tical transportation problems of 
any type of building. 

A Montgomery designed elevator 
system will usually be lower in 
initial cost, always ————— in 
service most economical in 
operation and maintenance. 
Montgomery manufactures a com- 
plete line of passenger and aap 
elevators, electric dumbwaiters and 
special equipment for vertical 
transportation. 


Home Office: Moline, Iilinols 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


located between Boulder and Parker 
dams. It will re-regulate the flow re- 
leased at Boulder and thus provide more 
flexibility for power generation there. 

Further development of the Colorado 
is held up by a =~ bitter fight over 
distribution of the river water—which 
is money in the bank in this dry country. 
An interstate treaty established the pro- 
portion of water which must cross the 
Arizona-Utah border (the legal line be- 
tween the “upper” and “lower” river), 
but the division of water within the 
upper and lower basins is still hope- 
lessly tied up. 

For the future, the Bureau of Re- 
clamation has worked out an ambitious 
scheme which would make the Colo- 
rado, like the Tennessee, a series of 
lakes. This would include at least one 
dam—Bridge Canyon—comparable in 

to Boulder Dam. 

iant of Giants—But the dam project 
you'll be hearing most about in future 
years isn’t even in this country. It’s 
China’s Yangtze Gorge project (BW— 
Dec.8'45,p48; Mar.2' ’46,p105)- — Pre- 
liminary design work on this gigantic 
dam—called the largest structure ever 
built by man—is being done by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, with the Chi- 
nese government paying the cost. 

Costing more than a billion dollars, 
the dam will back up the Yangtze River 
in a lake 250 miles long. Twenty-five 
feet higher than Boulder, the world’s 
highest, half again as massive as Grand 
Coulee, the world’s biggest, the Yangtze 
dam will irrigate 10,000,000 acres and 
will generate three times as much elec- 
tric power as Boulder, Grand Coulee, 
and Shasta combined. 


Auto Handicap 


Output may be limited) 
a long time by steel shorta, 
And it is feared strikes and pri 


rises have hurt market. 


Although its Golden Jubilee, cel 


ing 50 years of motoring, 


swing in Detroit, the auto idustn 
definitely glum this week end. |t\ 
no possibility of building anything | 


the number of cars it hoped : ’ 
this year and next, and, cen y 


the outlook for 1948 is not ents 


bright. 


Strikes in supplier plants are | 
enough for production prospects. 3 


beyond them is a basic probicm y 


the industry sees no way of surmoy 
ing before mid-1948—a shortage jn § 
rolled steel capacity which will eff 
ally limit the number of car assembj 


e Gloomy Conclusion—On com 
hensive study has led to the conc 


that an absolute limit on car va 
tion next year is 4,800,000 assemb) 
Sheet steel for more than that voly 


will not be available, according to 
survey. 
that the 1948 outside limit ma 
5,400,000 or so. 


Various factors contribute to 


Perhaps the most important has | 


the gradual disappearance of sheet-m 


ing hand mills. In 1938, there were 
of these mills which could tum 
some 4,190,000 tons of shect a 


Today, that capacity has been whitt 


Further, this source india 


North Dakota's prairies are sprouting with a new crop as work on the ' 


Missouri River dam near Garrison gets under way. Silver City (above) )' 
name indicates the spirit of optimism that made it one of the first boom tor 
in the vicinity of the proposed dam (BW—Nov.17’45,p20). And with la 


Dict: 


values reported soaring from $25 up to $1,000 an acre, there is probably juqi out 


cation for the sign advertising a first class opportunity for a liquor he 
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jown to 2,390,000 tons, owing to dis- 
p wantiement of 198 such facilities dur- 
the war, because of their inability 
ted {dlllo compete with the high-speed mills. 
New Capacity?—Next year, the situa- 
ortag ion will be alleviated only slightly by 
»ew continuous mill operations. When 
ey will come into production is 
( ubtful. 
Right in Detroit last fall, Great Lakes 
‘eel Co. began to expand its shect- 
making capacity enough to give a de- 
‘ed ft to auto prospects. Operations 
ere expected to begin this year. But 
he long Westinghouse strike put back 
icliveries of electrical equipment so far 
hat this mill is not expected to enter 
he picture until about a year from now. 
Steel statistics indicate that the actual 
nning capacity on flat rolled steel 
products today is only about 350,000 
os a month. Out of this must come 
ot only auto shects, but galvanized 
ects, tinplate, ternplate, and other 
quirements, including wire. 
Outside Average—The average auto- 
sbile requires about 1,000 Ib. of flat 
olled stock in body gages. Taking ca- 
acities and nonautomotive require- 
nents into account, an outside average 
f 400,000 autos per month is projected 
or the next 24 to 30 months. 
This, obviously, is a maximum esti- 
may inate. Any new outbreak of strikes 
> the industry would act to cut down 
to “aiBhe totals. 
aS XG Auto men today, however, are worry- 
cct-mine about more than the supply of raw 
‘cre Materials, They are beginning to wonder 
‘™ Gibout the market for their products. 
4 \G® Is Market Still There—Since carly in 
whittle war, it has been generally assumed 
at the car market would be prodigious, 
ppable of sustaining peak production 
pr years. Now, however, two factors 
pe casting a shadow over this expecta- 
on. 
One factor is the increasing price 
el of cars. An estimate made some 
eats ago was that 24% of the market 
as eliminated for every one percent 
hich car prices rose. It remains to be 
en whether this holds true in this 
v. iod of rising prices, if car costs re- 
in in line with wage levels. Neverthe- 
“es, the higher price tags are causing 
samme concern in auto sales departments. 
The other factor is the effect of the 
buntry’s long wave of strikes. The mass 
, framework of the auto market, 
samme aftected by these tie-ups, and notice- 
: by. Auto plant workers who saved 
¢ : 
Ngmmponey during the war to buy new cars 
Seve largely vanished from that market, 
aving used their savings to live on 
the fring recent walkouts and layoffs. 


‘soil ONG-RANGE DICTATION 


th LMM Dictation by telephone, a new service 
; ju Out-of-town businessmen and Chi- 
hou™™S° executives with extra work, was 
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announced last week .by Workman 
Service, Inc., 18-year-old Chicago calcu- 
lating service firm. By calling Work- 
man’s offices, executives can dictate to 
a recording machine, have the letters 
transcribed and returned for signature 
within a. few hours. 5 

The service, called Dicta-Tel, is of- 
fered as a supplement to the calculating, 
tabulating, and other clerical services 
performed -by the firm for Chicago 
businesses. 


Lost Chance 


Strikes and shortages end 
farm machinery makers’ hopes 
for a banner year. Price revi- 
sions called inadequate. 


Upon two points about farm machin- 
ery in 1946 everyone agrees: The indus- 
try could sell every unit it could con- 
ceivably make; it cannot make enough 
machinery to produce, harvest, and han- 
dle the crops needed. 

World famine relief suffered a seri- 
ous setback when U. S. tractor and 
implement manufacturers, for lack of 
materials or because of strikes, had to 
throw their balanced production pro- 
grams out the window and scramble to 
make whatever items they can turn out, 


catch as catch can. Typical is the situ: 
tion in a large plant at East Moline, I! 
e Strike Delays—A January-April strike 
there so delayed the manufacture of 
combines that perhaps half the total 


will: be too late for this vear’s grain 
harvest, for which these machines were 
intended. But the factory must con 


tinue making all the combines for which 
it has materials and parts in order to 
clear these out of its manufacturing and 
storage space. 

lhe same factory is unable to proceed 

with the making of com pickers that 
are needed in the fields this fall. Parts 
and uncompleted combines are clutter 
ing up the ang Even more important, 
its strike prevented receipt of parts and 
materials for corn pickers. Other strikes 
caused an acute shortage of sheet steel, 
creating another obstacle to all-out pro 
duction. 
@ What Might Have Been—During the 
earlier war years farm machinery manu 
facturers complained about reductions 
in factory schedules caused by WPB 
quotas. But their losses were less in real 
money than in the profits that they 
could have made had quotas been as 
big as customers’ demands. 

Actual priorities for men and mate- 
rials were high enough during 1945 
to give the industry probably its third 
biggest year in dollar volume of farm 
equipment, omitting munitions and 
other sales to the government. Sales 


FORD FLYING CARPET: 1946 MODEL 


So that a busy man may work as he wings, the Ford Motor Co. has purchased a 
warworn C7 that had flown supplies over the Pacific, had it made into a lux- 
urious flying office for Henry Ford II. Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., did 
the job—took out the military gear, put in a conference room whose rubber 
sponge chairs unfold into a bed (left), installed a secretarial desk (right) in the 
“office,” added a rear galley, finished the whole in blue and gray—the 1946 
Ford colors. Eight can ride in the de luxe liner comfortably. Relaxation note: 
The conference room is equipped with disappearing card tables. 
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Rely Ou 
IIA KS 


to INCREASE CAPACITY 
OF STORAGE FACILITIES 


Big loads, heavy loads — weighing 6,000 to 
18,000 pounds —tiered swiftly, safely to 
height of 25 feet with ROSS Heavy Duty 
LIFT TRUCKS. That's just one of the many 
ways ROSS can reduce your handling 
costs, increase your plant's efficiency! Let 
our engineers show you how the ROSS 
System of heavy duty Lift Trucks and 
Straddle Carriers will easily tie in with your 
present handling methods. 


Rely on The ROSS System. . built to handle 
your BIG, BULKY, HEAVY LOADS .. Write 
for comprehensive ROSS BOOK Bw-166 


THE RREDSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, JU. S. A. 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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for 1941 and 1937 were gre ter j; 
lars, and still greater in to, or 
of output. 

© Lost Production—Producti: ; y 
ing last winter when the p cket 
began shutting the plants. Pract 
every important farm equipm: nt fac 
was down for periods rangi: fro; 


few weeks to several months. | he y 
ers of J. I. Case Co. wilked 
promptly after receiving their Christ; 
onus money (BW—Dec.8'45.»)1()2 
are still out at the Racine (\Vjs) ,, 
Rockford (Ill.) plants. 

Credible figures on production | 
due to strikes are always hard to 
but an estimate last week by F, 
McCormick, chairman, Intemat; 
Harvester Co. has the ring of aut 
ticity. Citing his company’s 1945 
of $332 million (including motor tr 
and industrial power equipment, but ¢ 
cluding all sales to the federal go 
ment), McCormick guessed that alre 
I.H.C. has lost beyond reclaim $]) 
million to $150 million of salable p; 
duction this year. 
e Potential Trouble—A threat, if not, 
a provable hindrance to output, } 
been the price level imposed by OPA 
generally that of March, 1942. Oli 
Farm Equipment Co. served ten-d 
notice upon Price Administrator P, 
Porter that instead of making mone 
was losing 23% on sales, and woil 
close all plants to avoid insolvency uw 
less given an increase. . 

Oliver kept its plants running up 
Porter’s promise of an early relaxation: 
ceilings. But when the ceilings wa 
increased by OPA last month, nobod 
liked the change. 

Dealers raised their voices to 
angry pitch nowadays heard in Wai 
ington whenever OPA undertakes | 
force retail merchants to absorb pr 
increases by cutting their margins 
gross profit. In this instance the di 
count is reduced from 20% to 16% 0 
completed machines, from 35% to 25 
on repair _ 
e Triple reat—Manufacturers we! 
alarmed over (1) their chances of makin 
a profit; (2) the inevitable reduction 
output of unprofitable but needed item 
(3) the possibility that price-squecz 
dealers might resort to black marketin 

Farmers, of course, generally woul 
have preferred no price rise at all. 1! 
telatively few among them who saw 
direct connection Ceewean prices am 
supplies thought that a somewhat mo 
liberal boost might have improved ag 
culture’s prospects for getting mo 
machinery this year. 

Most farm implement dealers wi 
added profitable new lines of merchat 
dise during the war years (page ©- 
and who had adequate service and ® 
pair shops to keep their customes 
old machines running, made m0 
money than ever before. Hence OP: 
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Copyright.1946, L C SMITH &:CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N ¥ 


oo - Which typewriter? 
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HE BOSS and the customer see only 

f fora finished letter, note its legibility 

and neatness. But the secretary appraises 

her typewriter by the amount of work 

she must turn out, and the time and 
effort required. 


On the strength of performance alone, 
thousands of secretaries are eagerly await- 


way, as fast as we can make them... as 


ing new Smith-Coronas. They're on the Smith-Corona 


Makers also of a 
fast as we can get them into your hands. Smith-Corona Portables “4 — 
\\ 


Well, how much do you need? 
For example: 


-- laminates utilizing Monsanto plastic 
resins give up te 25,000 Ibs. per sq. in., 
tensile strength. 


++-@ thin panel of Thalid* 


thermosetting 
resin-impregnated glass cloth will stop a 
-45 bullet. 


... Nitron,* Monsanto's beautiful cellulose 
nitrate, makes excellent mallet heads. 


--Resinox*® will make molded truck 
wheels, casters, field phones, with 8000 
Ibs. per sq. in. tensile strength, 35,000 
p. s. L. compressive strength. 

Engineers who like to figure specific 
strength, (dividing tensile strength by 
specific gravity), find that weight for 
weight, many plastics are stronger than 
some structural metals, e. g. cast iron, 
many steel alloys, aluminum. 

So if it’s strength you want in your 
product, don’t overlook Monsanto 
Plastics . . . remembering that there are 
many different formuiations, each with 
different limitations, just like metal, 
glass, wood or rubber. 

To make the best possible use of plastic 
we suggest you address: Monsanto 
CuemicaL Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


5 SETVORS HOUETEY Wrece SERVES Mann 


believes they are in sufficiently good 
shape to endure a lean period. 
¢ Disappointment—Manufacturers are 
promising to hold output of repair parts 
at high levels to make up for the in- 
evitable shortages of complete machines. 
And during the war years dealers learned 
how to control repair shop costs while 
getting their maintenance prices high 
enough to keep them out of the red. 
Industry observers are betting that For 20 years, Governme::t Se; 
cost absorption will bring little actual Inc., has been a modest, 
financial hardship to the full-line dealer. mental corporation operati: 
They think rather that such a dealer  terias in the public building. 11 \\ 
will have difficulty in holding together ington. Now, it suddenly h 
a sales organization designed for greatly branch out. On June 15, it 
increased volume of sales and will find shop as manager of the 
his net profits falling short of the gleam- _recreation area at Fontana Dam, \ 
ing target he had never yet hit, but had —_ just outside the great Smoky \ 
counted on attaining in this first full National Park. 
postwar year. The contract to operate ¢! 


recreation area was let by the ‘Ten 
FONTANA ACQUIRES ORE 


Valley Authority, not by the Nat 
Park Service. Nevertheless, tly 
After nearly two years of effort, the of a nonprofit organization wa 
Kaiser Co. finally nailed down a sup- hint that the Park Service may be : 
ply of iron ore for its Fontana mill when _ sidering its traditional policy of \et: 
it acquired from E. T. Foley & Asso- out the concessions in national par) 
ciates, Pasadena, Calif., outstanding private operators, usually on an ex 

rights in the Eagle Mountain iron ore _ sive basis. 
mine in Riverside County, 130 mi. from © Avowed Principle—An old _ prin 
Fontana. of the Park Service is: “Governng 
Kaiser acquired legal title to the big ownership of accommodations, cit 
ore deposit from Southern Pacific Land through acquisition of existing facili 
Co. in 1944, but this was subject to the by purchase or through construct 
outstanding lease and sale agreement with federal funds, and the oper 
held by Foley. of all accommodations thus acquit 
The deposit comprises some 23,000,- nonprofit corporations or by pr 
000 tons of proved reserves, with esti- capital for appropriate periods sha 
mated reserves up to 100,000,000 tons, 
said to be 51% iron or better. 


New Park Policy 


Government Services jpJ 
gets concession from TVA 
may affect, in time, the P, 
Service's private contracts. 


the long-time objective of the Sen 
But since 1872, when the first 


> 


Dd 


Peaceful Fontana Village (foreground) in North Carolina’s Great Smoki 
may prove to be a testing ground for a new trend in national park managem¢ 
The community, which formerly housed workers on Fontana Dam, w ill be: 
as a public recreation ground by Government Services, Inc., and private com 


420 


sionaires in the big national parks are keeping a watchful eye on the prof 
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One of the many advantages of 
GAS and MODERN GAS EQUIPMENT— 


lagement and production men appreciate anything Gas is the most precisely controllable of any source of 
ich promotes efficiency. In addition to enhancing heat—it can be set at any temperature needed by gbhe job 
momies and profits, efficiency tends to make work and the operator is certain that such temperature will 
pleasant, easier and cleaner for personnel. Gas, be maintained indefinitely. There is the dependability of 
should be considered as the prime fuel for indus- Gas, too,—it is always there when needed, plus the 
heat treating processes from the standpoint of vast knowledge and experience of Gas Company per- 
sased efficiency. sonnel, which is at your disposal. 
are a few reasons why Gas is more efficient in Finally, Gas is economical—both in unit and overall 
ttion line heat treating: Gas is fast—it brings the costs, and in its contribution to better working condi- 
ted heat swiftly, reaching desired temperatures tions—reducing labor turnover and adding incentive 
kly and maintaining heat at the point demanded, through more pleasant surroundings. Look to Gas, then, 
‘any length of time. for the more efficient production of better goods. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION aia 0 5S 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y: FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


«» all fi bt t this #8 
do # "It fooks like bis for 


—And gratifying to us, too! 
Letters like the above, from a 
food processing plant, prove 
two things: first, that the 
sturdy construction and high 
standards of Baker engineer- 
ing design mean dependable 
service and long life; second, 
that proper industrial truck 
care pays the user big divi- 
dends in continuous operation 
and low maintenance. 


"AFTER 14 YEARS OF SERVICE OUR 


Cuker [hick 


NEEDS NO 


The truck in question was 
purchased in 1931. The origi- 
nal investment has long since 
been written off—paid for in 
a short time by actual savings 
in handling costs and more 
efficient use of warehouse 
space. The owner has enjoyed 
14 years of trouble-free service 
—possible only with electric 
trucks, which also mean 
quiet, smooth operation, low- 
est power costs and maxi- 
mum safety. 


Your Baker representative can 
show you how these advan- 
tages of electric-powered in- 
dustrial trucks will apply to 
your handling problems. If 
you don’t already know him, 
write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2167 West 25th Street 


° Cleveland, Ohio 


“ Ie Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Limited 


Tw eo 
ermal. +t) Member: Electric industrial Truck Association 


NEW PARTS!" 


tional park (Yellowstone 

lished, the system of lettin; 
sions to private operators h 
ing its roots deeper each \: 
e Often for 20 Years—Co)};3¢+ 
the concessionaires can, anc oft 
run for 20 years. To avoid 

of facilities and cut-throat corp, 
the government usually gives th, 
ator a monopoly or semimon oy 
such things as hotel and cabin ac 
modations, transportation, curio sf 
and restaurants. 

In Yosemite, for instance. the toy, 
has to depend on the Yosemite Pax 
Curry Co. for practically everthing 
needs—bed, food, gasoline, s: plies 
Yellowstone, it is the Yellowstone P 
Co.; in Zion the Utah Parks Co, 

° Too Strong?—While the public , 
ally has been inclined to take hind 
it found them, park officials often } 
complained that the 20-year exclu 
contract puts the operator in too str 
a position. Concessionaires, the 
are reluctant to expand accommo 
tions, or to take on low-profit ope 
tions. They are likely to hold 
against price reduetions. In parks whg 
the traffic is seasonal, they like to cat 
the peak months, and balk at earh 
enings and late closings. 

In 1940, the Park Service started 

cautious experiment in public operati 
by approving the formation of Natior 
Parks Concessions, Inc., a nonprw 
concessionaire that operates at Ma 
moth Cave and a few other sites. No 
Government Services, Inc., which is a 
a nonprofit organization, is making 
quiet bid for similar assignment in ot! 
parks. 
e An Opportunity—The recreation ar 
at Fontana will give Government Se 
ices a good chance to show what it c 
do in the operating line. The m 
facilities for tourists will consist of th 
little village that was built to prow 
living quarters for workers when t! 
Fontana Dam was under constructi 
(BW—May12’45,p22). 

Fontana village housed about 3 

people, but the tempoary dornied 
are being torn down, and some of t! 
cottages are still occupied by worke 
so that accommodations of the rect 
tion area will be limited to about |,” 
tourists a night. 
e All Concessions Outside—TVA « 
pects about 1,000,000 visitors a \¢ 
to Fontana, but only 10% or 9 wi 
stay overnight. Government Servic 
Inc., won’t have to worry about compt! 
tion from within the park because t 
plan is to have all concessions outsi 
and leave the park itself as natural 4 
possible. 

Concessionaires in other parks 
be watching closely to see how Gove 
ment Services makes out with Fontatl 
Most of the big contracts have claw 
giving the government the right to) 


. @ 
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$R HANDLING CAME HARD # 
THOSE D AYS! bellows, this early 17th- meg NA 


\N 
>. 
~~ 


‘ 


Ww eg FANS 


BLOWING, EXHAUSTING 
an EFFICIENCY BASIS 


century ventilation, blowing and exhaust- 
ith “Buffalo” equipment is bound to be 
t! Constant research by “Buffalo” engi- 
has produced smoother running, longer 
g, trouble-free fans to give more air for 
power dollar. A “Buffalo” representative 
be glad to advise concerning the efficient 
lo” fan to handle your air problem most 


ively, 


out his idea of ventilating a pri- ‘ 
vate dwelling, a science practi- 


= - cally unknown in those days. - ' 
1 y ys. : “jiiw 


in Ae, Se Oe 


PUMPING with giant fireplace 


gentleman is vainly trying 


I, 
FIG), 


| 
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Buffalo Belted Vent Set, with hood for out-door installation. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Onf. 
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| CKAGED Loose 
materials 


IS EASIER 
AND MORE PROFITABLE 


' Production men know from experience that operating costs go 
up unless materials handling is carefully watched. That's why so 
many turn to Farquhar for long life and low maintenance con- 
; veyors that mean the easier handling of all types of materials at 
more profit. 


FOR COAL and 
bi AGGREGATE HANDLING 


The Farquhar Ace, Model 334-3, 
; is a sturdy, time-saver built in ten 
sizes for handling coal and coke. 
q The Model 334-T is a general 
>. utility conveyor for handling coal, 
rai sand, gravel, etc. The Portable Car 
Unloader speeds unloading hopper 

bottom cars. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTION BULLE- 
TINS 334-3, 334-T, 341-342 


FOR PACKAGE HANDLING 


Model 391 and Model 432, Far- Coe ES 
quhar Freight Conveyors, have un- 
limited uses in all industries. Will 
carry bags, boxes, cases, crates, etc., 
at speeds to suit requirements and 
are designed for horizontal or 
elevating service. 


ASK FOR BULLETINS 


391 and 432 THE FEATHERWEIGHT FREIGHT 


Specialists in Machinery for Industries Since1856 


Da Jae a Ss 


MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS ° HYDRAULIC PRODUCTION PRESSES 


SPECIAL MACHINERY OF ALL KIND 
NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
201 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


out the operator and turn t! . C 
over to a federal agency. Hence, if Go. 
ernment Services makes good at | 
tana, it may soon get a chance to » | 
something bigger. “mic 
x 
img 
er U 
se a 


TEXTBOOKS FOR VETERANS 


The famine in college texth 
(BW—Mar.9’46,p42) won't 
this spring. By September, 
some 1,000,000 textbooks left 
the Army and Navy college oram 
may be in the hands of student vetersy 

The books are being turned o 
the Congressional Library by the \\; 
Assets Administration, and the Vetery 
Administration will pay the }ibrar 
sorting and redistributing the bog 
among schools where veterans jeg 
texts. 

Students seeking to enter colle 
this autumn will total 2,080,000. ; 
cording to a report that John W. Snyde 
reconversion director, gave Preside 
Truman this week. But colleges ¢ 
mate that, even if their expansion p; 
grams are realized, they can_ hand 
only 1,600,000. A total of 970,000 ve 
erans are expected to be in the stamped 
for education next September, but 
is estimated that 270,000 may | 
crowded out. 

Overflowing colleges can be expecte 
for the next four or five years, Snyd 
says, since the full impact of enrollmen 
has not yet hit them. Textbook make 
face paper shortages and are still ha 
ing trouble getting labor and plants { 
binding. 


CALIFORNIA VS. SEA LIONS 


The California legislature has p 
the state Fish & Game Commission 
a spot. Or, rather, on two spots. 

It started when fishermen began 
complain that the sea lions had so mu 
tiplied during the war years that thd 
were scaring away fish by barking, tc 
ing nets, eating fish right off the hook 
and even clambering aboard small b 
at night in numbers sufficient to 
size them. 

The legislature, impressed, ordest 
the commission to eliminate half 
California’s sea lions. So now Dr. It 
ces Clark, chief of the commission 
Bureau of Marine Fisheries, has t 
problem of (1) counting the sca |! 
to determine how many constit 
“half” and (2) then setting ab 
“eliminating” them. 

Dr. Clark believes that spotters 
boats can use binoculars to get 
accurate count during the early sum 
breeding season, when practically a!\' 
the animals congregate on the beac 
of many little islands off the 0 
The elimination problem, complic 
by carcass disposal, has not yet b 
solved. 


‘actin 
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Fel 
-ofiider’s Standby 
Scarcity of materials and 
improved product bring 
use of concrete block in 


+ 
‘ 


\C ls and factory construction. 
“OS'S time lumber, brick, and clay tile 
“aves boomed the use of concrete 
» \\ i in both industrial and commer- 
Vet 7 building. In some localities, as 


, as 80% of all wartime private con- 

ion used concrete block at least 
back-up for brick facing in walls and 
dations, or for interior partitions 


floors. 
tput in 1945, higher than ever be- 
was estimated by the industry at 
uivalent of about 500 million 
jard 8x8x16-in. blocks, more than 
ble the greatest prewar annual pro- 
ion. Goals set by Housing Expedi- 
Vilson Wyatt call for stepping up 
put to 800,000,000 blocks in 1946 
to over a billion blocks in 1947. 
hortages—Current obstacles to in- 
sed output are: (1) labor earoue: 
scarcity of repair parts and other 
tial equipment, including trucks to 
sport block from plant to building 
(3) difficulty in obtaining aggregates 
the lightweight block. 
eaders of the business believe that 
e U.S. industrial plant resumes 
ation it will relieve these shortages. 
NS i . by using existing plants two or 
shifts, manufacturers feel sure 
~_ x can supply the increased de- 
nd. They view with some apprehen- 
p the flood of inquiries from prospec- 
manufacturers, and reports of new 
vets Starting up in many localities. If 
+ the Dany new manufacturers leap into 
, tame feld, they fear, cut-throat competi- 
hoot Will bring chaos to the industry 
' boagea lumber and brick are again plenti- 


amped 
but 
nay | 


ocalized Manufacture—Industry sta- 
hes are scanty. Small, widely scat- 
ed plants supplying their immediate 
= coe gra for the weight and 
t of block make it too expensive to 
p far. But the prewar trend toward 
ogee, completely mechanized plants, 
ening high-capacity equipment fl every 
re ssible labor saving device, is expected 
continue when equipment can be 
ained. 
if J |tade lists show some 4,000 concrete 
bck plants, but of these only 900 are 
ed as producing more than 100,000 
bcks annually. A 1942 survey of 1,700 
nts by the National Concrete Ma- 
y Assn, found that 35% of them 
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did 93% of the total volume, and of 
these 9% did 59%. 

Block plants are heavily concentrated 

in the East, Southeast, and Midwest, 
where block as a building material has 
been most popular. Of new plants, those 
established in the West are given the 
best chance to prosper in the postwar 
market. 
e Improvements—Lightweight concrete 
block, made of cement and sand plus 
such coarse aggregate as cinders, slag, 
or shale, now accounts for 50% of block 
production. Heavy block, using gravel 
as the aggregate, weighs 40-45 Ib. per 
standard size block, compared with 30 
Ib. for the light block of the same size. 
Also, nails can be driven into light- 
weight block, and it has better acoustic 
and insulating properties. 

Exterior walls of concrete block are 
now frequently molded to simulate 
clapboard or brick in an effort to over- 
come consumer resistance to the un- 
relieved appearance of concrete walls. 
Unfaced concrete-block walls are usually 
painted with cement paint or stucco to 
waterproof them. Standard practice is 


to fur interior walls before applying lath 
and plaster to prevent condensation of 
moisture on the walls. 
© Economical—To the home builder, 
concrete block, either as a back-up for 
brick or alone, also means low upkeep 
and fire-resistant construction, with con 
sequent lower insurance charges. 
Block delivered to the site costs from 
12¢ to 18¢ per block. In terms of equis 
alent wall, block in some localities is as 
cheap as lumber. In others its cost is 
equal to or a little higher than, the cost 
of brick or hollow tile. Because one con 
crete block makes as much wall as ten 
or eleven common bricks, the biggest 
saving is in labor. But in many sections 
building trades workers, traditionally 
cool to time-saving building materials, 
do not always encourage masons to lay 
as many blocks a day as possible. 


WAITING FOR THE LAW 


Boston's off-again-on-again, 514-fam 
ily public housing project in the South 
End seemed to be on again this week, 
but as in many other cities special 
legislation is needed to straighten out 
kinks in the municipal building cod 
that have threatened the whole deve! 
opment (BW—Mar.23'46,p41). 

Trouble started as soon as architect 


LUMBER, POLITICS, AND CORNERO 


A cargo of 1,000,000 b. ft. of Mexican hardwoods, one of the largest since the 
war's end, unloads from the Ryder Hanify at Long Beach, Calif., probably 
headed for the hard-pressed furniture industry. With its arrival, Tony Cornero 
of gambling fame, agent for Sevenseas Trading & Steamship Co. which 
operates the ship, unexpectedly crashed the limelight again. While snapping 
the Hanify, a news photographer turned his lens on Cornero’s new gambling 
barge nearby, the Lux (BW—Apr.13’46,p38), shot the barge together with 
another small pile of lumber alongside. The Lux picture evoked charges from 
Sen. Wm. Knowland of a waste of a scarce commodity. Cornero retorted that 
the barge was using a minimum of new wood, a maximum of war veteran labor; 
the lumber in question—not hardwood—was for banana racks for the Hanify. 
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LOW or HIGH Temperature UNITS . 


= =— 


DRYERS . 


® You gain through the use of 
th:s modern method of utilizing 
all the strength of light sheet 


steel or aluminum. 

1. Gives extraordinary strength 
weight ratio. 

2. Means quick assembly with 
simple tools. 

3. Permits K-D shipment in 
small space. 


LINDSAY 


x a 
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STRUCTURE 


4. Simplifies over-all engineer- 
ing of your product. 
5. Brings new permanent 


Adams $t., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; or Lindsay 
Structure (Caneda) Lid., Dominica 
Squere Bidg., Montreol. 


"U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 226351 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Potents Pending 


Harold Kellogg drew up aii \nort), 
design, grouping low, igle-fag 
houses around a central | , 
ment tower. This met thc probleg 
housing 514 families on sc. -y acres 
land, costing $2.53 a foot, \ithout 

ing over the federal limits 0! $} 499 
the family unit cost and 31% op 

ground covered by buildincs. By 
promptly ran afoul of bot state 

city building codes. 

To stay within the cost and g 
restrictions, Kellogg narrowed his }j 
ways to an even 3 ft. and sct his 
stairways in the central building y 
to back with a wall between capable 
resisting fire for two hours. 

The Massachusetts code pre 
a minimum width of 34 ft. for hally 
and the Boston et code requ 
two stairways “remote” from each off 
in apartment buildings over three sto 

Because the building is to be a ny 
ern, fireproof structure, the Nati 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the sj 
planning board, and various fedg 
officials, approved the design, but # 
didn’t change the codes. 

The first attempt to get a spe 
dispensation from the state legisla 
failed when the legislative committee 
public safety threw out the proposed| 
on the grounds that it was too amb 
ous. Now, a new bill giving the bu 
ing commissioner discretionary p 
to approve 3-ft. hallways in firepm 
buildings and means of egress meeti 
accepted engineering standards of saff 
has been approved by the commit 
and is considered assured of passage 


_ 
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Trailers Lagging 


Shortages of materials 
production far below | 
government's goal. Prosped 
for long-range sales hopeful. 


The postwar route of America’s ho 
trailer industry is lined with fede 
“go ahead” signals, but not with 
materials for building trailers. 
Pointless Goal—Early this year, Ho 
ing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt startl 
manufacturers by asking if they 0 
produce 150,000 trailers in 1946. 1h 
choked out a response that with m 
rials priorities, they might attain a p4 
of 100,000 units this year. They © 
given priorities for 50,000. Today 
big manufacturers, shaking their he 
at dwindling materials, doubt if # 
can do better than 25,000. : 

That 25,000 compares with a 35.) 
production rate in 1941 and a late !” 
rate of around 60,000 annual); 

A number of trailer manufactut 
have gone out of the business with 
intention of returning. One of the li 
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| the Continental Can Company saves time 
I and simplifies accounting with aLonals 


als ¢ 

v th 

sped is well-known concern uses National Second, an individual earnings record for 

sfuyl roll machines to make and distrib- each employee with cumulative figures 

= its weekly payroll. These machines available for tax reports. And third, a 
tly simplify the making’ of all pay- payroll sheet and ciieck register. 

| ' . records including social security and 4 ; 

bw 2 unemployment reports. They are All entries are clear and legible. All 

me use 60 anakte the labor distribution. printings are originals and identical, thus 

, Ho use of these machines has effected a ens Cee ee tO Deane 

startet saving over the former method of wea 

y Comparing payrolls and making distri- National Accounting Systems serve the 

b. (Mion. accounting needs of businesses of every 

a National Payroll Machine makes size and type. National Accounting- 

‘s a following records simultaneously. Bookkeeping Machines do not require 

‘. , the individual payroll checks and specially trained operators, and they 


: hes y statement, each showing the gross meet the needs of individual plant prac- 
if tM the deductions for the current pay tices, methods, and deductions. The View of « Notional Accounting Machine in 

iod, the net pay and cumulative National Cash Register Company, the payrol! department of the Continental 
35,\ures for earnings and withholding tax. Dayton 9, Ohio. Can Company. 
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f . MOUNTINGS 
R a generation Lord has been powesns one 


question: How can vibration be contro The 
question has come from a hundred industries, in a 
hundred different forms. As s has been mulcti- 
plied and power added to power; as advancing i 
science has created new devices, requiring greater precision and more 
complete isolation from outside disturbance, the solution has become 
more complicated. 


In finding the answer to such difficult problems, Lord has frankly 
had three advan over the field. Through years of laboratory testing and 
field applications, Lord has gained an undisputed leadership in its scientific 
knowledge of vibration forces. In its exclusive method of using Bonded 
Rubber Stressed in Free Shear, it has the best known agency for meeting them. 
Through unbiased specialization, it has a the most effective appli- 
cation of that agency for each individual problem. 


* Every genuine Lord Mounting 


carries the name “LORD” 
BUY VICTORY BONDS embossed in the rubber or in 


raised letters on the forgings. 


m taxes BONDED RUBBER J Shear 10 ansons visRATION 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


est producers, Palace C.ip, p 
Mich., has halted output at cast fo,4 
present after dropping below. the “},. 
even” production point ©: aboy 
trailers a day. Within ¢! past § 
months, shortages of matcrials | 
slowed the industry to about | ,()0) , 
a month. ; 
© Long-Range Prospects—|).:1.3)( 


trailers, meanwhile, continuc. abnon 


the result of (1) excessive c.\|! for } 
ing, and (2) desire of peop!« who | 
been tied down for several \ cars ty 


out and see the country. 

Despite the current temporary ly 
production because of matcrial ¢ 
ages, trailer makers are highly hop 
over the longer range sales outk 
They point to the thousands of pe 
who, perforce, were brought into ck 
acquaintance with trailer living dy 
the war, and expect that this group , 
produce many prospective purchaq 
will also help spread the gospel 
trailer living. 
© Legislation for Standards—| ac 
adequate trailer parks is onc obsty 
the industry hopes will soon be o 
come. They look with favor on |egi 
tion such as has already been passed 
Michigan and Colorado, setting 1; 
mum standards for health and sanitat 
facilities. Several other states are 
sidering similar legislation 

Wartime experience, gained in by 
ing some 40,000 housing units for » 
ernment agencies, has improved prod 
tion methods and models. Build 
already are talking of building t: 
with fireplaces, shower rooms. « 
stories; some even have expansibk 
that unfold like an accordion to pro 
triple the ordinary living spac 


DRINKING LEADS TO SUIT 


Fightmg over water nghts 
western U. S. is not confined to inls 
areas. Residents of the Los Ang 
coastal region are also up in arms aly 
the problem, although their int 
is in water for drinking and indus 
purposes, rather than irngation 

In a suit now pending, the Calit 
Water Service Co., the Palos Ve 
Water Co., and the City of Tom 
have asked the superior court to 
the amount of water that each of 
several hundred defendants—indi 
als, corporations, and = municipalitt 
may pump from the  undergr 
supply. 

Root of the trouble is the recent 
vasion of the area’s underlyinc {It 
water pool by salt water from the Pac 
Ocean. When the area was first 
tled, the level of the underground 1 


—or water table—was close to the : 
face. As the area became more thic 


settled, the water table was grade 
lowered until, today, it is 40 ft. to 


below sea level in some place 
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e Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
stling anxiously to sct up its new 
4d to handle Sec. 722 excess-profits 
refunds (BW—May11'46,p7) before 
sets intoeany more trouble with Con- 
ss, Commissioner Joseph D. Nu- 
n has just named Charles D. Hamel, 
ashington attorney, chairman, and 
harles P. Smith, a judge of the Tax 
purt of the U.S., one of the members. 
appointments probably will come 
png shortl - 
Isa Muddle Now—Finding qualified 
and persuading them to take the 
signment is proving an even harder 
) than the bureau expected. Nunan 
4 the Joint Committee on Internal 
enue Taxation that he wanted 15 
embers on the board, experienced in 
rounting, tax law, or economics, and 
ut he probably would go outside the 
peau staff for some of them. But 
re are few outsiders who want to get 
mselves involved. 
Sec. 722 has been a headache, in fact, 
et since the present version was writ- 
m into the tax law. The general idea 
the time was to provide a catch-all 
lief provision for corporations that 
buld make out a case of hardship but 
buld not qualify under any of the vari- 
s other relief clauses. Apparently, it 
cant all things to all congressmen and 
all corporations because there never 
ps been any real agreement as to how 
should apply. 
Abnormal Conditions?—In determin- 
g excess-profits net income (taxed at 
5% during the war) a corporation was 
lowed to subtract a credit based cither 
invested capital or on average carn- 
gs during the base period 1936-1939. 
722 was supposed to come into 
lay in cases where income during 1936- 
139 had been distorted by abnormal 
nditions. It also offered a chance at 
refund to the new company, formed 
ce 1939, in which invested capital is 
ot a fair measure of earning power. 
All this sounded fine when Congress 
dopted it. The hitch—which has be- 
bme painfully apparent since then—is 
t nobody, including congressmen, 
nows just what Congress meant by ab- 
omal conditions. The tax law lists 
ly such vague categories as normal 
eduction interrupted, temporary eco- 
omic depression, variant profits cycle, 
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| Things to All Men—722 


Neither congressmen nor businessmen have ever agreed 
how relief section of excess-profits tax should apply. Now, a 
man board faces tough job of interpretation. 


sporadic profits experience, and changes 
in the nature of the business or the 
management. Internal Revenue experts 
point out that this could let in everyone 
or no one, according to how the regu- 
lations are drawn. 

@ Protests Increase—The bureau's natu- 
ral tendency under the circumstances 
has been to play it cagey. As a result, 
businessmen have been protesting more 
and more loudly over the past two years 
that Sec. 722 relief is no relief at all. 

By the end of 1945, about 17,600 
corporations had filed 39,000 claims for 
relief under Sec. 722. Claims totaled 
$3,700,000,000 or about 46% of all the 
excess-profits taxes that had been paid 
in the years to which the claims applied. 
The bureau estimates that by the time 
the claims for all the war years are in, 
they will come to a total of about $8,- 
000,000,000. 

Of the ones filed so far, 13,531, or 
about 35%, have been “disposed of,” 
but dispositions include only 1,543 


cases in which the claim was granted in 
whole or in part. All of these involved 
comparatively small amounts. The rest 
of the dispositions include 3,747 1 
jections in full; 2,028 cases in which it 
was determined on other grounds that 
there was no excess profits tax liability 
and hence no need to resort to Sec. 722; 
and 6,213 more or less voluntary with 
drawals. 

e Unhappy Conclusion—Businessmen 
finally got a chance to air their grie\ 
ances at hearings held by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa 
tion carly this year. They made the 
most of it. The committce arrived un 
happily at the conclusion that it ought 
to do something about Sec. 722, though 
it didn’t exactly know what. 

At this point, Nunan proposed estab 
lishing the 15-man board to set poli 
cies on Sec. 722 relief and review claims 
passed up to it from the field. Supple 
menting the board will be committees 
of specialists in cach of the regional 
ofhces. ‘These committces will go over 
each claim when it first comes in, with 
the idea of determining the basic issues 
and hustling it along to special investi 
gators who will study the supporting 
data. 
elt’s a Big Pot—When the board 
starts operating, a number of top Inte: 
nal Revenue officials will have their 
fingers crossed. As they figure it, the 
board will have to be liberal cnough to 
convince businessmen that Sec. 722 is 
really a relief provision but not so lib 
eral that it will be accused of throwing 
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MERCHANT MARINE GIVES ITSELF A BOOST 


New York celebrated its first National Marine Exposition in 25 years last 
week with John F. Gehan (above), vice-president of American Export Lines, 
sounding the keynote. His position: American merchant ships must be kept 
on the seas—for defense and for trade. And the recent highly profitable show- 
ing of his own company (BW —May25’46,p31), both in peacetime and as one 
of War Shipping Administration’s principal agents, gave extra point to his plea. 
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WOLMANIZED LUMBER* 


Seepage is the bane of all tunnel makers. Moisture 
plays havoc with untreated lumber linings. Tunnel 
engineers, like mining men, have found that it 
pays to build with Wolmanized Lumber. 

Why? Because with Wolmanized Lumber you 
get deep penetration of Wolman Salts* preserva- 
tive . . . driven into the wood by the vacuum- 
pressure method in closed steel retorts. This lumber 
adds many years of service life to the project. 


Whatever your needs— 
AMERICAN LUMBER GIVES YOU ALL 3 


1. Wolmanized Lumber — protects 
against decay and termite attack. 


2. Lumber treated with Minalith* 
fire-retardant is flameproof. 


3. Creosoted lumber. 


CREOSOTING 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 
WOLMANIZING 
1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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government money away. 
that, Congress will be hap 
the whole subject alone. 
Otherwise, officials are 
gressmen will suddenly wak ' 
fact that all the maneuvering oye; ¢. 
722 is a poker game with $5 pilin. 
the pot—twice the amount 0: the B,y 
ish loan that now is causing 5) \:| 
No one likes to think what Co, 
would do if it started looking 4t ¢} 
from that angle, 7 


Cities Pass Hat 


Drive for more revenue is 


still in full swing. Sources , 
new income include levies upo 
amusements, utilities, business 


The race of municipalities for adj 
tional income to meet rising posty, 
costs, recently spotlighted by Toled 
new income tax, new New York Cis 
levies expected to swell annual rever 
by some $10,000,000 (BW —Apr.134 
p41), and the tapping of various—fre 
tax sources by more than 230 citic 
1945, continues full tilt. 

Philadelphia, originator of the cit 
income tax (BW —Sep.15’45,p21), is i 
the news with a new ordinance imposi 
a 10% amusement tax. Passed over t 
objections of many movie-going P! 
delphians, this levy becomes operatix 
July 1, and is expected to add $3,5 
000 to the city’s 1946 revenues 
@ Other Moves—In addition, embold 
ened by New York’s recent example, the 
Philadelphia city council is talking o 
levying a 10% tax on all hotel rooms 
that are occupied by transients. But 


that’s not all. re 
Early last month, the council a- h 

nounced without much fanfare that real 

estate assessments on Philadelphia prop 

erties changing hands at inflated figure e 

would be upped 25%. It was indicated h 

too, that the increase might be applied 

to other structures in the same neigh di 

borhood, since their market values had 

been raised considerably by such trans 

actions. al 

e After a Survey—This new move w: 

apparently decided upon after an i Pt 

tensive survey by the council had dis w 


closed that sales in recent years of ave! 
age-size, two-story dwellings had bees 
at prices as much as 50% to 100% 
above the assessed values of these prop 
erties. 

It is expected to increase real estate 
tax revenues as much as $3,000,000 m 
1947. Also, the resulting upward rev 
sions in the assessment structure might 
raise the city’s borrowing power by 3 
much as $10,000,000, since it is allowed 
to float general loans for public projects 
in an amount equal to 10% of the a 
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..-Detter...at lower cost with TOCCO 


O harden three small wearing areas on this 

transmission shaft by conventional methods 
requires many complicated operations . . . the 
heating of the whole piece . . . hours of time. 


By the TOCCO Induction Process, you can 
confine the heating to the three local areas... 
harden all three in 20 seconds . . . each to any 
desired degree of hardness. 


This high-speed surface-treatment does not 
affect the shaft core; hence there is no com- 
promise between hardness and toughness. The 
wearing surfaces can have extreme hardness. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Ph 


| TOCCH 


Harden it 
in 20 Seconds 


The core remains strong and ductile. This local- 
ized treatment also minimizes warpage .. . 
eliminates straightening operations. 


Because the machine is so compact, cool and 
clean, it can be located handy to related opera- 
tions to reduce haulage. It improves working 
conditions. Automatically timed, it is simple 
for anyone to operate. 


The TOCCO Engineer nearby will gladly help 
you produce better products at lower cost 
with TOCCO Induction Heating. Free bulletin 
on request. 


e Dept. We Cieveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


Mh Am « 


Workers’ 
friend 


E OPERATOR who uses a “Load 
Ti Lifter’ on a tough lifting job, 
develops a liking bordering on 
affection for his hoist. 

He can depend upon it, day in 
and out, to handle capacity loads 
as often as necessary and be ready 
for more. It provides as near 
trouble-free service as any hoist 
can. 

Basically it is a rugged hoist. 
There are no fancy gadgets to 
cause breakdowns but special fea- 
tures, not found in their entirety 
in any other hoist, are mostly re- 
sponsible for lifting ability, long 
life, and the absolute minimum of 
operating and maintenance costs. 

Workmen like them. And a man 
who likes the equipment he works 
with, produces more at less cost. 

So wherever there are difficult 
load-lifting jobs, install ‘Load 
Lifters.’ 

‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in alll combi- 
nations required for industrial needs. They are 


adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


ei! LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes,* Budgit” ond ‘ood lifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialities. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Volves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments, 
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sessment of taxable real estate and per- 
sonal property 

Any such increase in its present bor- 

rowing power, however, could have some 
repercussions later. A drop in real es- 
tate values later on might find the city 
above its borrowing limit. That has 
happened before. Philadelphia went on 
a spending spree in the roaring twen- 
ties and later found itself overboard. 
e Amusement Taxes—Various so-called 
amusement taxes are proving very pop- 
ular with many cities today. Chicago .is 
now considering a 10% tax on theater 
admissions, and so is St. Louis. Juke box 
licenses were recently inaugurated by 19 
cities. Another 13 went after pinball 
machines and other coin-operated de- 
vices. Seattle, for example, expects to 
tuck away some $100,000 this year from 
its new slot machine levy. A varied line 
of public utility taxes is also proving pop- 
ular with revenue-hungry municipalities. 
Buses and private automobiles are being 
taxed by more and more cities. 

Business licenses and fees figure prom- 

inently among the providers oj new 
municipal income. Redondo, Calif., for 
instance, is expecting to pick up 25% 
of all its revenues from that corner of 
its tax garden. 
e States, Too—The state governments 
are also reaching out. North Carolina 
has just formed a $300,000 state-owned 
Carolina Petroleum Co., which will 
drill for oil on some 800,000 acres of 
leased land in the eastern part of the 
state. 

Massachusetts is increasing its an- 
nual take from horse and dog racing by 
$1,250,000 annually. 


Clarence ]. (“Jack”) Reese, main reason for Continental Motors’ renascen 


Back to the Top 


Nearly bankrupt a few yes, 
ago, Continental Motors no 
has lead in its field. Compan 
plans further expansion. 


Many companies that grew (it durin, 
the war now are resigned to 
as war babies—shrinkage back | 
prewar stature. But Continent.! \{o: 
Corp., having multiplied its pi war 
volume more than 30 times « 
war years, is digging in to keep a resp 
tably large portion of the gains that shy 
it to the top of its field. 

Continental has had an up-and-d 
history. In the first quarter of this cq 
tury it was one of the biggest factors ; 
the auto industry, a powerp int pr 
ducer in many of those years foi 
the cars on the road. As the n “rs 
car makers dwindled, so did C 
tal’s fortunes. After stesating to th 
brink of bankruptcy during the thirtic 
it bounded back to its prescit stro 
position. 

e Clean Sweep—Now Continental plan 
to revamp its outmoded manufacturiz 
plants. It will spend $12,000,000 f 
retooling and expansion—more than j 
entire gross sales volume in any year 
the thirties. Its investment will be hes 
on management's belief that it can st 
in first place by operating ficient) 
holding prices down, and keeping of 
customers and adding new ones by a 
out service at a time when powerplant 


cad 
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The advantages of 


FIRST-TI 
that only Marchant can give 


Upon completion of the calculation, a// factors stand in full 
view in true figures on the dials for quick check by the 
Operator. Marchant’s exclusive accuracy-control, shown 
here on payrolls, applies equally well to markups, costs 
and other figure work. 

Ask the Man Every Business Likes, your local Marchant 
representative, to show you how this First-Time Accuracy 
can save you manhours and mistakes...meaning money. _ 


i m 0 H 7. ELECTRIC 


SILENT SPEED ulelows 


Engines designed by Continental Motors and Graham-Paige to develop 100 
hp. for the 1947 Frazer car are checked at Willow Run. Continental is making 
engines fer both Kaiser and Frazer cars—to date an unknown quantity. 


will be more in demand than at any time 
in the past. 

To launch its program, Continental 

will probably go to its stockholders 
shortly for approval of a preferred stock 
issue to husband its healthy working 
capital of more than $20,000,000. 
e New Leadership—Those aspirations 
are a far cry from the picture in 1939, 
when a Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loan fell due and no money was on hand 
to pay it. That was the turning point of 
Continental’s fortunes, for RFC ex- 
tended its loan only on a series of condi- 
tions that included the advancement of 
C. J. Reese, assistant general manager, 
to the presidency. 

Reese’s accession is a prime reason for 

Continental's success in the past Seven 
years. Reese works 16 hours a day, wears 
out subordinates who try to keep pace 
with him, and thrives on his wmtense 
schedules. 
@ Quick Comeback—Reese’s first moves 
in 1939 were to follow the RFC for- 
mula for stripping Continental down to 
fighting weight. Salaries were ruthlessly 
slashed. A broad system of budget con- 
trol was set up. The Detroit plant was 
closed, and operations were centralized 
in Muskegon, Mich. Simultaneously 
Reese began to stress customer rela- 
tions and customer service—intangible 
factors which he believes are all-im- 
portant. 

Within 90 days after taking over, the 
new president had visited enough cus- 
tomers to put $5,000,000 in new busi- 
ness on the books, none of it war work. 
Not long after, he was knocking on every 
door in Washington, calling attention 
to his company’s sound engineering and 
ample production facilities. 
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e Spreading Out—Continental’s first 
major war assignment was manufacture 
of a Wright-designed engine for tanks. 
Its next big job was the powering of the 
“grasshopper flect” of light liaison air- 
craft. The company’s payroll swelled at 
wartime peak to about 23,000 men, 
from the 700 at work before Reese took 
over. 

The company expanded. First it 
assumed operation of a Texas plant and 
used the facilities for tank engine parts. 
Later, thinking about postwar demand 
for engines, Continental acquired con- 
trol Wisconsin Motor Corp., thus 
moving into the building of industrial 
air-cooled gasoline engines. It then 
bought the long-established and well- 
regardéd Gray Marine Engine Co., De- 
troit. In turn, Gray’s needs for diesel 
engines led Continental to start build- 
ing in that specialized field. 

It also organized Continental Avia- 

tion & Engineering Corp. as a ma- 
jority-owned subsidiary, to undertake 
the developing and building of big air- 
craft engines. 
e In the Lead—Today, therefore, Con- 
tinental is no longer the third competi- 
tor among diversified engine = ew 
with 15% of the total business to its 
credit, as in 1939. it is the top builder, 
its volume triple that of its nearest com- 
petitor and its engines representing 
nearly half the total output of inde- 
pendent builders. 

In light aircraft it has become a near- 
exclusive supplier. Every plane in pro- 
duction today using engines of less than 
100 hp. is powered by Continental. In 
the next range, up to 200 hp., the com- 
pany is the major supplier. And it re- 
cently began production of new power- 


lants rated at 253, 525, an i: 
© Booked Solid—In the agricu ::) ;, 
plement field it serves a score 0: ))y i; 
of tractors and other farm ec 
Orders today extend into 194 
course represent considerably 
volume than do aircraft dema: 
Industrial and marine engi 
are also booked into 1947. In 
Continental will produce all « 
quirements for the cars of Kais. :-Fray., 
Corp., whose total orders wi 
depend on when the new Willow Ry 
entry gets moving on the Tapi¢ 
tion it plans. 
e Reinforcement—Contincental 
has every intention of holding t},t | 
ness, and this determination | 
the forthcoming financing 
The money will be largely nt 
Muskegon, where some 6,000 worl 
are employed today in a large, , 


fashioned plant that will be complet 
done over. 
A two-story addition will be built. # 


plans go through. Overhead pulleys 
be taken out, along with many of + 
machines they drive. The one line that 
assembles the entire varied output of ¢! 
Muskegon works will be replaced 
three new ones. 

With this program, Continent 
hopes to bolster its place in today’ 
petitive price field. Its present vo 
running high despite supplier prob! 
is already helping toward that 
When OPA permitted Continental | 
raise its prices 16.5% during May, t! 
company did not take entire advantsg 
of the leeway. No raises were mack 
aircraft engines, and other powerplant 
supplied to manufacturers were held t 
a 12% advance. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ISSUES 


Earlier indications that American Ai 
lines, Inc., would soon prove an active 
participant in the new issues market 
(BW—Mar.30'46,p58) were confirmed 
last week. According to a registration 
statement filed with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, American 
now all but ready to offer at public 
sale $40,000,000 of 20-year debentures 
and 400,000 shares of $100-par cor 
vertible preferred stock. 

The contemplated $80,000,000-odd 
financing operation, the largest ever ¢1 
gaged in by an airline, will not be 
fered to underwriters at competitive bid 
ding. Instead, it will be handled by 4 
large underwriting group headed | 
Wall Street’s Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lehman Bros., and Glore, Forgan 4 
Co. which will subsequently mak 
known the new issues’ offering price and 
interest and dividend rates. 

Proceeds of the coming sale are to 
be used to finance permanently that part 
of the company’s long-range expansion 
program which is now in full swing. Ex- 
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HOW TO CONTROL Acdiaut Heating 


Johnson Valve controls the 
flow of hot water to heating 
coil in radiant surface for each 
separately controlled space. 


Johnson Duo-Stat operates 
Mixing Valve to maintain the 
proper relationship between the 
temperature of the hot woter 
supplied to the heating system and 
the outdoor temperature. 


The illustration shows a typical Johnson Auto- 
tatic Temperature Control System for radiant 
heating, as applied to an apartment building. 
This, or other similar Johnson Radiant Heating 
Controls are available for small and large resi- 
dences, schools, commercial buildings, hotels, 
hospitals, industrial plants and almost every 
conceivable type of building. 

The essential of Johnson Radiant Heating Con- 
trol is the Duo-Stat, which controls the tempera- 


Johnson Room Thermostat 
operates flow Control Vaive 
to maintain exactly the de- 
sired space temperature. 


Johnson Mixing Valve 

controls the temperature of 

J the water supplied to the heating 
system by mixing hot water from 
the boiler with cooler return water. 


ture of the water supplied to the radiant heating 
surfaces according to the outdoor temperature. 
This is fundamentally correct. It insures that a 
change in heat input to the radiant surfaces will 
occur immediately upon a change in weather 
conditions. With other methods of control, a 
change in space temperature must take place 
before the required change can be made in the 
temperature of the water supplied to the radiant 
heating surfaces. 


SEND FOR 20-PAGE BOOKLET, “HOW TO CONTROL RADIANT HEATING,” illustrated by diegrams of typical installations 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Direct Branches in All Principal Cities 


Are you 
taking this 
position on DDT? 


Have you been thinking of how DDT can 
work for you . . . as the basic ingredient 
in a new product . . . as an “‘extra”’ sell- 
ing-point on something you’re manufac- 
turing now? 
The buying public is looking for DDT 
. . expecting it to turn up in many easy- 
to-use forms . . . in paints, in polishes, 
perhaps even in soaps. And the man with 
a good DDT product may havea lucrative 
market ahead! 


Du Pont will help the manufacturer 
with a DDT idea. He can draw upon the 
wealth of laboratory and field experience 
gained by Du Pont as a major supplier of 
DDT to the government during the war. 

And Du Pont can supply Technical 
Grade DDT that’s uniformly dependable 
because of the way it is manufactured. It 
works well in either dry or liquid formu- 
lations and dissolves quickly, forming 
clear solutions. 

If you have a DDT idea—whether for 
insecticide or new type product—work it 
out with Du Pont. E. 1. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


if it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 


ee 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


penditures planned for 1946-47-48 will 
involve some $96,000,000 of capi- 
tal, and American reports that equip- 
ment purchases now contemplated will 
ultimately provide a maximum passen- 
ger cae ® capacity of six to eight 
times that of the DC-3 fleet it was 
operating at the 1945 year end. 


U.G. to Cut a Tie 


Terms of sale complying 
with SEC order enable Kansas 
City gas companies to pick up 
own preferred at a discount. 


Two Kansas City gas companies, both 
subsidiaries of Cities Service Co., are 
about to acquire blocks of their own 

referred stock which have been held 
by United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, since 1919. 

Applications were filed concurrently 
on May 16 before the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission for U.G.I. to sell 
and the Kansas City Gas Co. (Mo.) 
and the Wyandotte County Gas Co. 
(Kan.) to buy these securities. The 


step is one of compliance with an earlier 
SEC order for utility chains to simplify 
capital structures. 

e Terms of the Deal—B. C. Adams, 
president of both the Kansas City com- 


panies, announced carlier that 2 arp; 
price of $5,150,000 had beei. agrec, 
upon. For this figure there wi 
hands $3,340,196 first prefe: ar 
$1,552,736 second preferred of Kang 
City Gas, and $100,000 first p cferreg 
and $400,000 second preferred of \yy. 
andotte County Gas. 

All of the discount ($242,932) yj 
go to benefit Wyandotte Coun'y Gx 
now a half million dollars in ‘cht + 
Cities Service. Kansas City ( 
bonded debt) is borrowing $4 
from banks for nine months at |.7 
interest to handle its $4,892,937 

Kansas City Gas Co. novw 
97,125 customers in Missouri, 
Wyandotte County Gas Co I 
29,382 customers m Wyandotte and 
Johnson counties, Kansas. 

e Case History—U.G.I. operated the 
two companies prior to 1919, but in the 
face of public disfavor turned cquit; 
over to a local syndicate headed } 
W. T. Kemper. In 1916, the Kans 
Natural Gas Co., piping from the Hugo- 
ton (Kan.) field, had come on the scene 
to boost the supply. In 1924, the sv 
dicate sold out to the Henry L. Doherty 
(Cities Service) interests, already in the 
picture as owners of Kansas Natur! 

Probably the next move for the two 
Cities Service companies will be to call 
in outstanding preferred stock. Onh 
Kansas City Gas has outstanding stock 
including 386.04 shares ($106 par) first 


QUEUED FOR ANOTHER PRECIOUS COMMODITY 


Federal seizure of the Long Beach (Calif.) Federal Savings & Loan Asst. 
precipitated a mild run on the $26,000,000 institution until depositors were 
reassured of its solvency and reminded that deposits up to $5,000 are goven 
ment-insured. Seizure climaxed an administrative dispute between T. 4 
Gregory, association president, and John A. Fahey, Federal Home Bank Com 
missioner. Gregory's charges: that he was removed to prevent his testifying 
June 12 before a congressional committee investigating such agencies as the 
Home Loan Bank. Fahey’s countercharges: that Gregory had hiked his own 
salary from $8,500 to $20,000 to mask unidentified withdrawals, that FHLB 
examiners had discovered an attempt to appropriate $100,000 of association 
funds for legal counsel in prospective litigation with the FHLB administration. 
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Sain 


y - bearing maker, meets 


The bare facts 
about ball bearings 


Rugged New Departure 
Ball Bearings lick friction 
with free-rolling, tough, 
forged steel balls. 
They welcome today’s 
more exacting require- 
ments of higher speeds, 
heavier loads and con- 
tinued precise positioning 
of moving parts. 
And... most important 
~ of all, New Departure, 
world’s greatest ball 


Cut-away viewof 
New Deporture 
Ball Bearing 


% your particular problems 


_with a vast fund of ex- es) 
a perience and original 
thinking. - a nen eae 


authorized distributors 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


MEW DEPARTURE - Division of General Motors - BRISTOL, CONN - Branches im DETROIT - CHICAGO + and Other Principel Cities 


O 


Nothing Rolls Like A Ball. It 
is nature's favorite, strongest 
form. Having no ends, it rolls 
freely in any direction. 


nS 


Departure steel ball is of uni- 
form structure throughout. 


is the bunk. Actually, its con- 
tact is an ellipse, like this: eum» 


This is how a ball resists thrust 
(axial loads) as well as radial 
loads —like a bicycle on a 
banked track. 


Put two rows of balis ee 
and you can su thrust 
and radial loads = any di- 


le bearing or in two sepa- 
rate bearings. 


poles 
(point of slowest rotation— 
t friction.) 


tion in new 
bearings may be revital 


eee oeoooo——ee=Eeee—=eE=E=EE=EE= preferred and 344.64 ($100 | 
preferred, most of which is | 
© Merger Foreseen—A me: 


would unify property and sa 
expense, is a good bet for t 


For Your Financial Planning ture of the two companies. 
be 


President Adams says n 


peratig 

changes are contemplated, ing 4 

In establishing and maintaining the vital link between those who invest ne peaycts are pipettaed othe: than ty 

EP ‘ already under way. A 26-inc!) line } 
capital and the corporations putting it to productive use, Paine, Webber, tween Hugoton, Kan., a: K 

Jackson & Curtis occupies an unusual position. This 67-year-old firm offers: City, Kan., now is nearing comp m 


e A wide practical experience in industry financing 


. / 
e A broad association, through its 23 offices concentrated in the Big Boa rd S Doc 


area of America’s greatest industrial activity Listing of Dr Pepper 
A p 1 


@ An informed and seasoned organization, backed by thorough on New York Stock Exchang 


research — ; 

is just another sign of how { 
@A brokerage volume—one of the largest in the country—as Texas beverage is growing, 
the basis for sensitive market judgments 


A booklet describing the history of our organization, the location of our Since 1585, when it was first 
at a Waco (Tex.) drugstore | 


offices and the scope of our operations is yours for the asking. the soft drink known as Dr. | 
has come a long way. Bottlers ax 
operating under 409 Dr. Pepper f: 


' r 3 . And 
ParInE, W EBBER, JACKSON & CuRTIS chises in 39 states and Mexico, and sensi 
ESTABLISHED 1879 be shortly in Hawaii. duri 

Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and C dity Exchanges e Sales Peak in 1944—In late April, Dg “te# 


Pepper entered the Mexican mar 
with the opening of a new $5() 
Mexican-financed _ bottling plant 
Mexico City; in June, the Dilling! 
interests in Hawaii will begin bottli 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 


Dr. Pepper in Honolulu. In Dallas, t 
Dr. Pepper Co. is building itself an 
pressive $1,500,000 home office x 
manufacturing plant. 

These signs of growth appear agai 


a fiscal background of $7,195,000 D 


ENGINEERING & MANAGEMENT (|Bgugees eee 


the 1944 peak as a result of the sugi 
CORPORATION pinch. Out of 1945 profits of $979,’ 

compared with 1944's $1,046,000 net 
$1.20 dividend was paid on the 700,()\| 
outstanding shares of Dr. Pepper sto 
(known since last month to New Yor 
Stock Exchange traders by its tick 
symbol “Doc’’), the same rate pai 
in 1943 and 1944. 

@ Out for New Markets—While Te 
and the Southwest remain the tim 
honored Dr. Pepper stronghold, Dj 
Pepper's present volume of busine 
(double the prewar) eg it well upi 
the over-all sales of the lush, keen 
competitive carbonated beverage indi 
try. Yet Dr. Pepper is still unkno 


UTILITY APPRAISALS the big bg ar oars § 
ENGINEERING * CONSTRUCTION racing possibly half the country’s pa 


ulation. You can’t buy a bottle of D 


STREET LIGHTING MAINTENANCE Pepper in New York, Boston, Philade 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, or Seattle. ! 
Consultants on All Phases of Utility Operations 


example; and it’s scarcely six years sin 
bottlers in San Francisco and Los 4 
geles began selling the 61-year-old dni 
In Dallas, J. B. O'Hara, Dr. Pepp 
1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. board chairman, and his organizat! 
are aang lew the invasion of 1° 

markets. 


ly lack of sugar is hold 
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Getter Weather Magic... 


“Roberta,” the human-comfort meter, is one of 
the prima donnas of the Trane Laboratories. 
And she certainly deserves the title. She’s so 
sensitive that she’ll record the heat of the sun 
during a snowstorm. Or react to the air motion 
created by a wave of the hand. She measures 
the factors that affect human comfort better 
than the human body itself and then proceeds 
to record them accurately and completely. 


When Trane engineers in the development of 
new heating systems wanted to know just what 
made a person comfortable they had two alter- 
natives. They could take a score of human 
guinea pigs and subject them to all kinds of 
heat, wind and sun effects or they could turn 
to electronics and make a machine that would 
do the same thing. They did the latter and 
created “Roberta,” the Eupatheometer. 


Hou the 
Modern Miracle 
of Electronica Helps “Jrane Create 
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“Roberta” is not for sale. She has too many jobs 
to do in Trane laboratories. Jobs such as testing 
the effect of cold walls in warm rooms and finde 
ing out what’s comfortable about radiant heat, 
convected heat, and conducted heat. 


The Eupatheometer is another example of the 
genius of Trane engineers who carry out a con- 
stant program of research in the development 
and refinement of Trane products. It is this 
genius that has contributed so much in creating 
more effective Weather Magic. 


More than 200 Trane field engineers in principal 
cities all over the country cooperate with archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors in the applica- 
tion of Trane systems. Your architect, engineer, 
or contractor has, or can readily get any Trane 
information from his Trane field engineer. 


A POST-WAR TRIUMPH OF TRANE ENGINEERING... 


THE TRANE CUSTOM-AIR SYSTEM 


Another Trane FIRST can now be announced! Trane 
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research engineers have worked for ten years to perfect 
the new Trane Custom-Air System — the ideal solution 
to the problem of air conditioning multi-story, multi-room 
buildings. 

Here is a completely modern air conditioning system. 
This latest result of Trane engineering combines the ad- 
vantages of a central system with the flexibility of indi- 
vidual units, and affects new savings in space in new or 
old buildings. The new Trane Custom-Air System auto- 
I] upi matically provides a new standard of comfort — summer, 
keen winter, and between seasons. 

- indus This newest example of Trane Weather Magic, like all 
Trane systems, makes efficient use of many of the com- 
plete line of Trane products for heat transfer and air 
ts 7 handling. Your architect, engineer, or contractor can get 
5 pA full information for you on the new Trane Custom-Air 
of Dr System only from his Trane field engineer. 
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MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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How “FIRST 7), hityh- 


vacua bechvcld YY 3 


could wean “FIRST 
the 13fuliess he YOU! 


Nowhere but at DPI can you find this unique combination 
of research and engineering services. Perhaps they can 
help a product or process of yours? 


1. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 


Original research in high-vacuum technique, using vacu- 
ums up to one-billionth the density of air, has created 
entirely new types of equipment for many uses. High- 
vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils, and lens- 
coating equipment are some of them—with more to come, 
as more applications are found for high vacuum in re- 
search and industry. 


2. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. 


Many substances “undistillable” before—waxes, heavy 
oils ‘and fats—come apart magically in the molecular 
stills, yielding fractions far more valuable than the parent 
substance. Can a by-product of yours pay dividends 
through high-vacuum molecular distillation? 


3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. 


' 

A major part of our business is the high-vacuum distilla- 

; tion of bland, stable concentrates of Vitamin A and E. 
Much of what is known about these vitamins today has 

originated from DPI research. This continuing source of 

: new information has been a useful service to DPI customers. 
DPI invites your inquiry on any count in which our 
experience can be useful to you. 


4. « 
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DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zoccving Mpl-Lhcuum Zasesrck 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


pany’s claim—that Dr. Pepper 
“Good for life, at 10, 2, and 4 o'clod 


J. B. O'Hara, chairman of the boa 
of the $3,500,000 Dr. Pepper C 
cheerfully drinks up to test his co 


up the big drive. About 4 
pective Dr. Pepper bottlers a 
for one-tenth as many availabk 
franchises. A deal is reported 
in the works for Chicago. Frat 
go, without payment, to the appli 
who are regarded by the compar 
most likely to put Dr. adh ( 
franchises have a bullish ma 
southwestern bottler received an ‘of 
recently of $1,000,000 for a 15-year 
Dr. Pepper franchise. 
@ Origin of Name—For about 40 | 
after an obscure pharmacist concoct 
the fruity-tasting Dr. Pepper and | R 
Lazeuby, a Waco beverage chemi 
late founder of the company, perfect 
the “secret formula” for it, the dr 
remained almost entirely a Texas bev 
age. (Legend has it that the drink ¥ 
named for a Dr. Pepper of Virginia wi 
reputedly had driven the apprenti 
pharmacist from his home for r seckil 
to wed the physician's daughter. 
About 1925, O'Hara, Pennsylvan 
World War I Army major stationec 
Waco, who married one of Lazen) 
daughters, took over. He shifted hea 
quarters from Waco to . P 
ously, Dr. Pepper had been to 
“vim, vigor, vitality” tonic, some 
labeled as Dr. Pepper's Phos-lemit 
O’Hara’s tack was to present Dr. Pepa 
as a food refreshment. Thence ' 
evolved the new Dr. Peppei 
“Drink a bite to eat at 10, 2 an 
o'clock,” and the Dr. Pepper & 
mark, a clock face with hands st 


tir 


those hours. In 1925, the Dr. Pep 
Co. was spending about $2,000 on 
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it is now spending more than 
)00 a year. 
Tabi the late twenties, Dr. 
ser 0 up new markets in the 
thwest, sain the Mississippi River 
1931, and inched toward the North, 
and Far West. Despite the war- 
“sugar cut, Dr. Pepper sales rose. 
wiers diverted sugar quotas from 
smon-flavor sidelines to Dr. Pepper, 
advertised product. This meant a 
sampling of Dr. Pepper by new 
ners, and this at a ee. 
Dr. Pepper's rise in ularity is re- 
tec gen 1945 oh financial 
ot, This disclosed total assets of 
438,000, and cash and geome 
sidings of $1,560,000 compared 
th current liabilities of only $413,000. 
gh a fair-size portion of earnings 
gecent years has been paid out in 
mdends, net worth exceeded the $3,- 
000-level. 
Hling Around $43—Wall Streeters 
n to consider the company, rid now 
the excess-profits tax, one with sub- 
tial potentialities once the sugar sit- 
tion improves. Since its Big Board 
ing Dr. Pepper shares have sold 
thin a $48-$40.50 range. They are 
w selling at around $43, a price which 
¢s the outstanding stock a market 
ve currently of around $30,000,000, 
"MA offers purchasers, based on the 
SG 20 dividend rate, an annual return 
© “® their money of only 2.80%. 


rs in 


f@argill, Inc, Sues 
ver, | Big grain firm, caught by 
in vifhange in rules on futures, 
“Barges Chicago Board of Trade 
‘) \i¥ith antitrust violation. 


Two of the biggest forces in the 
w" “iin trade last week came into violent 
Nlision. Cargill, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
ge cash grain dealers, filed an unpre- 
> bo@idented legal action against the Board 
nk “MM Trade of the ~~ of Chicago. 

i “MB Long-Standing Feud—Cargill’s suit 
Cn'iarges the Board of Trade with violat- 
g the Sherman antitrust act in recent 


“tl Btrictions on grain futures trading, and 
viva 5 s » nis 
“Ss undetermined treble damages esti- 
or ated at over $1 million, for losses that 
td urgill claims it suffered as a result of 
1 ne 


restrictions. 
Though the legal move-is new, Car- 
's feud with the Chicago exchange is 
ms standing. The grain firm, which 
ce"BBAntains terminal offices in 19 cities, 
PoM@Bntrolling an estimated. 60,000,000 to 
“© “000,000 bu. of terminal elevator 
“He, is a veteran of many spectacular 
au Bin deals, But it has not been repre- 
‘4iiinted in the Chi in pits since 
Ei Board of Trade found Cargill guilty 
violating exchange regulations by 
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ENGINEERED 


ADVERTISING 
furthers MARCHANT 


CALCULATOR LEADERSHIP 


In leading national and international 
magazines, the Marchant represent- 
ative is presented as ““The Man Every 
Business Likes” —a figure-work 
specialist with practical business ex- 
perience and probably an accounting 
or engineering background. Work- 
ing with the 20 Points of Superiority 
of the Marchant Calculator, he en- 
ables business after business ro secure 
the advantages of today’s highest 


Marchant advertising sells Silent-Speed Calculators 
by selling the man who sells the product. 


possible calculator performance. 
Engineered Advertising consist- 
ently provides clients with what 
competitors do not possess. Most of 
our clientele—like Marchant Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, with 
whom we have been associated since 
1920 — came to us when their sales 
and advertising activities were re- 
stricted. Our growth has been made 
possible by our clients’ successes. 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN 


MAIN OFFICES — New York * Son Francisco * Los Angeles 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS — Hollywood 
SERVICE OFFICES — Portiand * Seattle * Chicoge * London, England 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEERS 
ESTABLISHED 


— 
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W/Z 4 
The New TO 


Compact and lightweight--makes 
it economically sound for every 
industry, regardiess of size, to 
enjoy the advantages of modern, 
mechanized materials handling. 


eee? 


The new Towmotor LT-35 Lift Truck 
can lift, carry and stack 1500 to 2000 
pound loads with ease, yet it is so com- 
pact and lightweight that it may, with 
utmost safety, be operated under full 
load on freight elevators of limited 
capacity, on upper floor levels where 
low load limits are imposed, or directly 
into motor trucks. 


Because of its size and ability to o 
erate in confined areas, the LT-35 
makes it economically sound to provide 
mechanical handling on jobs where 
manual handling, with its excessive 
labor costs, was formerly the ert 
available method. The small, agile LT- 
35 can save time, money and manpower 
on your operation by taking over count- 
less handling tasks, accomplishing 
them in less time, with far less effort 
and at lower cost. 


The new LT-35 is the smallest of the 
complete line of Towmotor Lift Trucks 
and Tractors, each a product of the ex- 
perience and “know-how” that Tow- 
motor has gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. Send for 
your copy of the Towmotor Lift Truck 
ANALYSIS GUIDE today. Towmotor 
Corporation, 1221 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE §T UP WIiTs 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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MOTOR i7-35 wiFT rruck 


Unique design provides plen- 
ty of clear, accessible space 
jor the operator while retain- 
ing smali overall dimensions 
and low center of gravity for 
maximum stability. 


Engine and transmission in 
the LT-35 are easily accessi- 
ble for inspection, adjustment 
and maintenance. 


12 *& FEATURES 


*& COMPACT 


* LOW STEP UP TO 
OPERATOR'S STATION 


*® LIGHTWEIGHT 

%® RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
*®& MANEUVERABLE 

%& 4-WHEEL STABILITY 


*& AMPLE SPACE FOR 
OPERATOR 


%* EASY REACH CONTROLS 
*® HYDRAULIC LIFTING AND 
TILTING MECHANISMS 
*%& MAXIMUM ACCESSIBILITY 
FOR INSPECTION AND 

MAINTENANCE 
*%& SHORT TURNING RADIUS 
%* ENGINEERED TO THE JOB 
BY TOWMOTOR 


cornering corn in September |937 
subsequent Cargill business \\, the ¢ 
cago grain market has been 4; 
through other grain houses 
e Cancellation Asked—Last 
tion by Cargill was the res |t of 
government's attempt to | cp », 
futures traders from realizing 
fall profits from increases of 5¢ to ) 
in the OPA ceiling price. of 
grains (BW—May18'46,p17). | 
advances became effective \{.1 13: § 
tures ceilings, fixed by the Boar 
Trade at a small premium «ver Qp 
cash ceilings to cover elevator hand 
costs, were advanced the next day. 

In an action aimed at keeping ‘sp 
lators from realizing the advance , 
futures contracts and preventing he 
losses to short interests, the Office 
Economic Stabiligation requested 4 
grain exchanges at Chicago, Mig 
apolis, and Kansas City to cancel 
outstanding contracts, both cash q 
future, effective May 11. It ree 
mended that such contracts be sett 
at the old ceiling prices. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, ba 
ing at outright cancellation, refused 
cancel cash contracts; but it limit 
trading in old futures contracts to ¢ 
old ceilings for purposes of liquidati 
only. Outstanding futures contr 
affected by the restriction totaled nea 
85,000,000 bu. of grain at Chicago. 
¢ Big Commitments—At Minneapol 
Cargill headquarters, the grain exchan 
refused to cancel old contracts and « 
tinued futures trading at the new « 
ings; the Kansas City exchange acced 
to the government’s request. 

The Chicago board’s action caug 
Cargill’s with commitments invol 
6,000,000 bu. of grain, including 
tures holdings of corn 2,684,000 > 
oats 500,000 bu., barley 375,000 b 
wheat 2,040,000 bu., and rye 200, 
bu. In some grains the Cargill holdin 
amounted to almost half the open: 
terest. 

In its suit, Cargill claims that the 


tTleg 


holdings were acquired as a_ hed the 
against an equal amount of grain whi 
it had contracted to sell and deliver 
specified flat prices. It will now lw t you 


to pay the new higher ceilings for gu 
to fill these cash contracts. It canm 
nowoffset the resulting loss by an eq 
profit on the higher futures prices. | 
cause of the Board of Trade rest 
tions. . 
e Success Doubted—Officials of ! 
Board of Trade made no comment 
the suit, but the grain trade saw lit 
prospect of Cargill success. The trad 
restrictions were put into effect at! 
government’s request, they pointed of 
under the Board of Trade’s so-cait 
emergency rule. This rule authon 
the board of directors to make 

regulations on deliveries and scttlem¢ ), 
prices of contracts as it deems prope: 
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minum; rubber, plastics and fab- 
—and behind it all a wizard world 
sachinery producing the materials, 
power, the equipment that make 
em transportation possible. 


You see... Allis~-Chalmers work- 
hand-in-hand with the great names 
aviation and all industry—supply- 
machines and equipment to pro- 

these miracles. 


* * * 


t your finger on any spot in this 


ower 
® nge 


ALMERS 


picture, and you point to materials or 
products Allis-Chalmers helps to 
produce. 


In steel, concrete, light metals, 
mining—every major industry—A-C 
equipment is famous for efficiency, 
economy, long-life operation. And 
Allis-Chalmers is one of the “Big 3” 
in building turbines, generators, all 
sorts of electric power equipment to 
turn the wheels of production. 


Result—better, cheaper products 
for American homes. 


Through 99 years of sound en- 
gineering and painstaking craftsman- 
ship, Allis-Chalmers has earned the 
respect of the keenest engineering 
minds in the world. And today, among 
the great names of American indus- 
try, Allis-Chalmers is greatest of all 
in range of industrial products. 


Allis-Chalmers is a good name 
to know! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


TUNE IN THE BOSTON “POPS” over the ABC Network, Saturdays, 9:30 P. M. EDST 


Equipment— 
of Industrial Products » 


A new power-saving _ 
“Foundromatic” 

Shakeout built to han- 

dle 90% of castings in 

average U. S. Foundry, 

is another example of 

A-C’s contribution to ~ 
peacetime production. Practically every basic in- 
dustry —food, textiles, steel, paper, mining—relies 
on A-C for essential machinery and equipment. 
Call the Allis-Chalmers office in your city. 


MARKETING 
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Too Many Irons in the Fire? 


To stay in business during the war, farm implement retailers 
added many semirelated products. Now manufacturers fear the 
dealers are spread too thin for effective selling in any one line. 


Makers of farm machinery are seeking 
a means of luring their dealers away 
from the fleshpots of diversification. 
More than one manufacturer already is 
grumbling that retailers’ wartime alli- 
ance with hardware, hoists, work clothes, 
and related lines eventually may cut 
into their sales efforts for such oldline 
standbys as plows and tractors. 

Nonctheless, diversification is increas- 

ingly popular and shows every sign of 
becoming permanent. 
e And the Kitchen Sink—The National 
Retail Farm Equipment Assn. is issu- 
ing bulletins op the subject to its 15,200 
members who are interested in “a more 
even flow of sales volume month by 
month.” The association explains the 
advantages of acquiring new lines (but 
warns against the folly of spreading out 
too far). According to one recent sur- 
vey, some dealers already have added: 

Feeds, seeds, fertilizers, milling, auto- 

mobiles, trucks, heavy farm hardware, 
lumber, coal, fencing, roofing, lubri- 
cants, electrical household appliances, 
plumbing supplies, fuels, barn equip- 
ment, water and irrigation systems, 
building material, general hardware, 
clothing and—in a couple of extreme 
cases—airports and airplane services. 
e Times Change—The typical dealer be- 
fore the war usually handled little else 
but implements, tractors, and other 
equipment. and supply items of the 
brand whose sign hung over his door. 
During the war, to keep his store going, 
he added other major lines of merchan- 
dise, many of which he found profit- 
able 

This was all right with the implement 
makers four years ago. They then egged 
their dealers on to add new sources 
of revenue, even urging some specific 
auxiliary lines such as welders and gen- 
eral farm hardware. 

But agricultural equipment com- 
panics, unlike tire makers, did not go 
in extensively for ceveloping blueprints 
and merchandising plans to broaden the 
lines of the Main Street merchants. 
Neither did the manufacturers in gen- 
eral arrange sources of supply, nor pur- 
chase for resale to dealers the new types 
of goods that brightened the implement 
sales floors. 

e Standing Fast—The industry §side- 
stepped the chance to get its brand 


62 


names imprinted upon these new lines, 
nor did it try any other means to keep 
the trend under control. Instead, the 
diversification of retail stocks blos- 
somed according to the individual deal- 
er’s bent or opportunity, or by sheer 
accident. 

Arrayed against any yearning that the 
implement maker now has to lead his 
dealers away from the newly acquired 
lines are the makers and wholesalers of 
these lines. They see no point in giv- 
ing way to the farm machinery indus- 
try, and keep reminding the rctailer that 
in the future he may End it even more 
desirable than in the years just past to 
have diversified sources of profit and of 
merchandise. 
e Natural Outgrowth—Typical and im- 

rtant was the wartime tendency of 
implement dealers to take up heavy 
hardware, tools, and related lines—a 
“natural” because just before the war 
implement dealers had been increasing 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


In Paris, too, there’s a rush for-white shirts—which are stacked right out in the 


not under the counters. With the French textile industry having 
of 


open, 


regained 85°% of its prewar production, civilians have been allocated 62° 
the output but the shopping lid’s not off. Shirts, underwear, and pajamas are 
still on the ration list and the selling rules are strictly one to a customer. 
the rest of the output, industry gets 5%, export trade 13%, government 
The remainder is held in reserve. 


employees 6%, armed forces 4%. 
é C 


their shop equipment to 
tomers better repair service. 
While acquiring his repair { 
many an implement dealer ha 
to buy from a mill supply hous 
nearest big town. Hence, wh 
ware jobbers refused to sup, 
with new lines during the war 
they were hard pressed to kee), the 
regular customers stocked up, the im 
plement dealer naturally turac? {5 }; 
old friends in the mill supply | 


for help. 

© Ready and Willing—Here he 2ot , 
warmer welcome. These distributors of 
industrial equipment, closer t\ the 
stream of war production, were cared 
to handle priorities. During most of the 
war, farm needs carried a relatively high 
priority rating. The industria! dis 


tributor could sell to the farm imple 
ment. trade, and with the priority cer 
tificates thus obtained he could 
promptly replenish his own inventor 
This trend dropped into the laps of 
alert mill supply jobbers and implement 
retailers a large share of the farm market 
for differential hoists, air compressors 
small electric welders and supplies, 
wheel pullers, grinders and equipment, 
belting and lacing—everything for the 
farm workshop. In the process the farm 
implement dealer in many countn 
towns displaced the hardware store as 
the chief local source of big-ticket items 
for the farm trade. 
¢ Forceful Selling—In every princi, pal 
center of the farming regions, at iat 
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major mill supply house now has 
loped a substantial volume by em- 
izing sales to the rural trade. Mill 
pply men tend toward more aggres- 
¢ selling than is common in hard- 
_¢ wholesaling, and they have no in- 
tion of abandoning this profitable 
trade. Neither have most imple- 
nt dealers, whose tradition is to drive 
» back roads and seil machinery to 
. farmer in his field or barnyard, as 
qtrasted with the more placid hard- 
we tradition of waiting for the farmer 
» come into the store. 
The situation in which aggressive 
implement dealers attain kingpin 
nil importance is by no means con- 
ed to mill supply items. In varying 
eres Of intensity it exists in many 
“es of manufactured products. In one 
pwn it is feed and fertilizer, in another 
ok clothing. Whatever it is, the im- 
ment man wants to hang onto this 
jus business. So does the manufacturer 
jobber from whom he gets these 
pods. 
Special Problexi—The impact of this 
end on -~ = of a ee 
pends largely upon what plans they 
ave for the nay If the manufac- 
wer’'s postwar lines are about the same 
s before the war, diversification on the 
art of his dealers may have an adverse 
fect on sales, though not to a really 
ious extent. . 
The problem becomes particularly 
ssing for a manufacturer who is 
reading out. 
No. 1 example of a prewar farm ma- 
hinery manufacturer with enlarged 
stwar aims is International Harvester 


ec 


Already the biggest outfit in the 
ndustry, LHC. frequently has been as- 
ed by federal authorities as having 
« great a share of the farm machinery 
asiness. Although Harvester has made 
iblic its plan to get more machinery 
siness when it can build plants for 
aking cotton pickers, one-man pick-up 
ay b and cub farm. tractors (BW-- 
Dct.20°45,p21), its opportunity for 
yowth in farm machinery production is 
stricted by Washington’s ideas about 
wch expansion. 

Way Out—But Harvester can expand 
ts nonfarm lines in which it is not top 
bog, and it can enter other fields with- 
it encountering the same difficulties. 
that this is I.H.C.’s general plan is 
ynaled by announcements already 
ude that the company intends to cut 
‘elf a bigger slice of the construction 
machinery business after taking over 
he Buick airplane engine plant near 
hicago (BW _Dec.1°48.p18). 

Similarly, I.H.C. has taken over the 
omer Republic Aviation plant at 
vansville, Ind.,. for manufacturing re- 
gerators and refrigeration equipment. 
company’s previous activity in this 
had ‘beer fepely aalibad 0 mak- 
ng milk coolers and walk-in farm cool- 
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‘The last fire we had here 


Z 55 
shut down one generator jor 60 days. 


Fire in a generator means loss of revenue and may even mean purchase 
of power from another source. 

Putting fires out in generators or switchboards is no job for the ordinary 
water-type extinguishing system. A power plant calls for special safe- 
guards against fire. 


How Power Plant Fires are Snuffed Out 
Power plant fires are quickly extinguished—with minimum damage— 
when Kidde carbon dioxide equipment is used. 
The carbon dioxide is discharged by its own energy. Failure of pumps 
or other equipment cannot interfere with the extinguishing job. 
Carbon dioxide speedily swirls around obstructions, penetrates windings 
or complicated wiring. It kills flames wherever it finds them! 
Carbon dioxide cannot damage or water-soak apparatus . . . cannot 
cause flashovers on live equipment. 
Does your power plant have this sort of protection? If not, call in a 
Kidde representative—he’s a specialist in safeguarding special hazards. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 525 Main St., Belleville 9, N.J. 


The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde seal are 
trode-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


If you have 
—a product to be manufactured 
—a product partly developed 
—an idea for a new product 
we'd like to talk with you about it. 


FOR nearly two generations we've 
been making small electrical and 
electronic products. We're skilled 
in precision metal working —effi- 
cient in assembly—proud of our 
New England craftsmanship. 


Because we manufacture many 
tailor made electrical systems for 
special installations, our design 
and engineering staff is unusually 
adequate and capable. Skilled in 
taking the “bugs” out of new 

developments — quick to spot 
opportunities for more econom- 
ical design that will reduce 

costs and speed up production. 


Whether you are looking for 
a manufacturing source 

alone, or for a manufac- 
turer who is able to 


produce, finance, and sell your prod- 
uct, you'll find that we are an 
organization ready to do the job. 
You'll also find us receptive to the 
outright purchase of your product 
—or your new product idea. 


We recognize that any manufac- 
turing and distributing agreement 
must be as profitable to you as it is 
to us. Our dealings will be on that 
basis. Answer by letter only — and 
write us as fully as possible. Of 
course the information will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


ers. Its new move automat 

1.H.C. a competitive hand ne + 
leading contenders for farm, | 
mercial, and industrial refrig 


@ 9 ¢ 
£ fP 


ness. 
© Hope and Skepticism—Th« expan 
ing lines could be marketed 1). sre ej 


if I.H.C. were not irrevox 
mitted to a policy of one fai dey. 
per town. It must rely for it, pene, 
tion of new markets upon a 
ganization made up predomiuantly g 
implement men. 

Obviously, the dealer who confy 
his activities and energies solily to ¢ 
1.H.C, line is likely to sell more of 4, 
company’s product than the san yj 
handles not only Harvester eq uipmey 
but all the other items he happens , 
have added since 1941. 

“Once an implement man always a 
implement man” is an industry axion 
Harvester executives are counting on jt 
validity to help the big company hol 
its dealers’ cooperation. 

But tire manufacturers who had } ) the gi 
tackle the same problem a decade ay miture 
aren’t so sure. Their feeling is tl.at onc Creat 
the diversification bug bites the dealer ond nat 
there’s no curing him. ondary 
ner. | 
me firs! 
ow any 


sible t 


TO LOOK AT 
| starte 


Customers of R. H. Macy, and those wr, 
of a few other Manhattan retailer, importin 
last week could look at and touch-jjj* cont 
but not buy—what was hailed as the - . 
first postwar television set to reach x & 
retail counters. The maker, View- Hip, dis 
tone Television & Radio Corp., hopes ig part: 
to make deliveries on the $129.75 tz pally t 
ble model—with 7-in. screen—in two = ~ 
to three weeks. But Macy’s, evidently Meng 
bearish these days about production Idings 
schedules, has adopted a “secing 

believing” attitude, and is so far re f@pttaini 


Oncessit 
fusing to take orders for the set. Desig 
g the 


1, 19% 
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Making a Name 
‘hil Most furniture producers do 
| business and are unknown 
“Coil their customers. Mengel Co. 
cdliiens to upset both traditions. 


This month the Mengel Co. of Louis- 
je, largest manufacturer of hardwood 
sducts in the United States, will make 
- of the very few attempts on record 
market furniture under a brand name 
a national scale. 
The nation’s 3,500 household furni- 
ve makers usually sell their pie lo- 
ly or regionally to 20,000 retailers. 
his restricted pattern of production 
j distribution results from (1) the 
\\omi@nufacturers’ original desire to stay 
0 Mose to. a lumber supply, (2) the deal- 
holy inclination to buy as near home as 
ysible to cut down freight costs, and 
id tM) the great variety of products in the 
So miture field. 
ONC Great Unknowns—A result is that 
“Aciand names in furniture usually are a 
ondary consideration with the con- 
mer. Prices and dealer reputation 
me first. If the purchaser happens to 
ow any furniture names at all—beyond 
handful that would include Sim- 
ons, Kroehler, Lane, Bassett, Hey- 
od-Wakefield, and possibly some 
order brands—they are likely to be 
ace designations, such as Grand Rap- 
s, Rockford, Jamestown, High Point. 
1 will try to buck this situa- 
m by spending $500,000 in national 
ivertising in 1946 to plug its brand 
“Permanized” pa make the av- 
ge consumer style-conscious. Me- 
m-priced case goods will be Mengel’s 
icialty. Five bedroom suites are now 
production, with eight in prospect for 
ptember along with dinettes and occa- 
Step by Step—This is Mengel’s first 
nture in the furniture business with a 
n¢ of its own, except for the kitchen 
binets it has been making since 1941, 
hen it bought the Kemper line. Men- 
| started out in 1877 as a box manu- 
arer. Later it acquired a mahogany 
porting business and thus made its 
contact with the furniture industry. 
hen wooden boxes gave way to the 
pmugated variety, Mengel branched 
to wooden auto parts. en these, 
0, disappeared, Mengel started mak- 
g parts for the furniture trade, even- 
ally turning out finished pieces for 
manufacturers and large retailers 
jy ai-order and department store). 
Mengel now has extensive timber 
sidings in the U.S. and a mahogany 
8 @foncession on the African Gold Coast 
¢- Bataining 3,500,000,000 ft. of timber. 
i to Order—Before launch- 
ng the new furniture line, Mengel sur- 
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abrasive gr 


INDING and 
LAPPING MACHINES 
rical grinders ron 


Norton cylind Ctotheg 


x 12’ 
yailable in three 
cage three or 
i the Norton Bure 
Grinders oct a cylindricol 
ak and camshafts — 
10-U to the large Hypo’ jap’. 


The dee a 
Alunaum 

hich produce vr hese ma 

‘prasives also gives 

refractory pr 


made use of ind 


ce 
for 


OILSTONES and 
COATED ABRASIVES 


Sharpening stones in sizes and shapes to 
meet every need of the industrial worker, 
the farmer and the home craftsman; and 
abrasive paper and cloth in a wide variety ° 
of coatings and types for both industry 
and the home mechanic ore available 
through Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, New 
York, Division of Norton Company. 


nts; 


Gin for poli 


Points and 
hing, lappi 


NORBIDE ° 


Poss hardest material made by man for 
> = use”— that is NORBIDE * 
he. fe name for Norton Boron Car. 
a) a Me Serving industry in three forms: 
le de Abrasive for grinding and 
ing — tools, and for lapidary 
ead gb bide Molded Shapes for 
pon ast nozzles and for Plug, ring 
lurgical Come a oer" f sy Pong 
Meta or improvi 
pr sine wr Ond cutting ability er too! 
and as a deoxidizing agent. 


use in public 
to provide 


veved 6,000 housewives and 500 dealers 
for style preferences. On the basis of 
replies, the company has evolved the 
advertisin slogan “engineering in 
wood” pe such sales features as climate- 
resisting veneers (whence the trade 
name “Permanized”) plus a molded, 
rounded type of drawer called “Perma- 
slide.” 

Seven of the firm’s 18 plants will con- 

tribute to the making a the furniture 
—two in Louisville, one each in Union 
City, Ohio; St. Louis; Laurel, Miss.; 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; and a sawmill in 
eastern Kentucky. The final assembly 
line is a 2-mile system patterned after 
assembly lines in the automotive indus- 
try (illustration). 
e Creating Demand—Advertising to con- 
sumers, of course, is Mengel’s lever to 
pry furniture dealers away from the 
tendency to buy locally, even though 
Mengel products may involve higher 
freight costs for some of them. By ship- 
ping from Louisville, a central location 
for most regions except the Far West, 
Mengel hopes to minimize the shipping 
charges. 

No jobbers will be used. Mengel has 


its own national sales organization, or- 


ganized into five districts and 31 terri- 
tories. Selected distribution—though 
not on an exclusive territory basis—is 
being tried. Dealers will get an annual 
quota to fill, and they must observe 
minimum retail prices set by Mengel, 
although they may sell above this floor 
if they want to. 

@ Self-Sufficient—Mengel’s profits are 
expected to come from volume produc- 
tion and complete integration. In addi- 
tion to cutting its own oak, maple, and 
other American woods, and importing 
its own mahogany from Africa, the firm 
also makes “4 oods and veneers and 
follows through every step of the manu- 
facturing operation, even to doing its 
ackaging in containers made in Menge! 

ctories. 

Other Mengel enterprises: An oil 
field in Louisiana; manufacture of cor- 
rugated board and boxes; a tie-up with 
U.S. Plywood Corp. to manufacture 
and distribute Flexwood and Flexglass; 
and a small barge-derrick line operated 
in conjunction with its Louisiana plant. 
Net sales last year were $25,000,000, in- 
cluding such war items as cargo truck 
body assemblies, military furniture, mili- 
tary containers, and packing cases. 


Vital in Mengel Co.’s program to market its own furniture under a brand name 
is its two-mile assembly line (above) at Louisville. From timber-felling to the 
distribution of the finished product (below), it’s a Mengel operation. 


Distillers vs. Drys 

United industry maps d; 
for modernizing of stores 
taverns, hoping thus to com 
prohibition “by back door.” 


All segments of the feuding dist 


spirits industry smoked tl. pip, 
peace last week for the fir: tim 
many years, temporarily forg: tting 4 
perennially sore shins in an 4!!-ut », 
lic relations effort to fight “prohibiy et 


by the back door.” 
After several months of nezotia¢ 


(BW—Feb.16'46,p88), the two big 5 y 
lic relations factions—Schculey-s 
sored Allied Liquor Industries, and 
Conference of Alcoholic Bevcrage } 3 
dustries, heavily backed by Hiram W 


ker, Seagram, and National Distille 
were merged into a new Liccised B 
erage Industries, Inc. 

e New Elements—The merger not oq 
brings the Big Four distillers back 
der the same roof for the first ti 


six years (BW —Apr.6'46,p86), but 3 
ditionally will encompass several us of 
ers who previously didn’t belong to x ily on a 
public relations group. Wholesalers, aievertbele: 
tailers, importers, and bottlers ar hed 
represented. All told, L.B.I. con a 
close to representing a united front es and | 
anything the liquor industry has x is to k 
seen. 

Behind this miracle of fraternit —— 
the industry’s fear that the prohibit plastics 


ists are again getting a foot in the doqiiiijeducing 
Nobody seriously believes that the 2 
Amendment is endangered, but the d 
have developed guerrilla tactics that ha 
the industry worried. Among them: i 
fluencing grain allotments, local optioiieller th: 
(wet-dry elections), zoning regulation 


cust 
justrat 


a ft 
licensing systems, closing hours, and 

long list of national, state, and muni plast 
ipal rulings. is use 
© For Modernization—L.B.I. will tv Tiny in 
counteract this trend by pushing a wid tnd 


spread modernization of liquor stor 
and taverns in the interests of respect 
bility. 

Not exactly new, this idea previow! 
has always stumped the industry. Ma oldabi 
a distiller gladly would have set up 
kitty to help the proprietors of the \ 
ous “Joe’s Joints” clean up their pre 
ises, but law forbids it (construing su 
contributions as a sewing-up of distnd 
tion). Hence, modernization on 3! 
scale has never got to first base 
e New Approach—L.B.I.’s app: ach 
from an entirely different ang 
Through its trade association memb 
distillers’ and wholesalers’ salesmen, 4 
its own touring lecturers, L.B.I. will 4 
tempt to interest retailers and tave 
proprietors in a cleanup. Those w 
show any enthusiasm will be a ked ti 
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“CLEARING THE 


AIR” ABOUT 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


use of plastics by industry is increasing 
to adil on a scope that is practically universal. 
CIS, ievertheless, there still exists much confusion 
wut the different types of plastics, their prop- 
ont ages and their uses, The purpose of this mes- 
S citer is to belp “clear the air” about phenolics 
_ Bethe most versatile of all plastics... the type 
Sito Plastics which Durez has specialized in 
doqmoducing for the past twenty-six years. 


he custom molded Durez propeller 
yn: gpustrated is the first plastic pro- 
>tiomgieller that has been developed for such 
je... marks a new step forward for 
‘uniqamme plastics industry. In varying sizes, 
is used by the Fresh’nd-Aire Com- 
ny in several of their most popular 
ye ’nd-Aire Circulators. 


Why Plastics? 


| eo dability — a common denominator 


r PLASTICS 


of all plastics — naturally makes them 
highly desirable for producing an item 
of this sort— provided, of course, sev- 
eral other necessary properties exist. 


Why Phenolic Plastics ? 


Because the Fresh’nd-Aire propeller 
must be statically and dynamically 
balanced to perfection and because it 
revolves at high speeds, good dimen- 
sional stability was of paramount 
importance. 

The only plastic material which would 
provide this property and meet other 
requirements such as impact strength, 
heat resistance, tensile strength, and 
low-cost production, was a phenolic. 


Why Durez Phenolic 
Plastics ? 


As specialists in the production of 


phenolic plastics, Durez offers more 
than 300 versatile phenolic molding 
compounds — each scientifically de- 
veloped for a specific purpose —from 
which to select the plastic that pre- 
cisely fits the job. 

Furthermore, Durez laboratory techni- 
cians possess a rich background of 
successful product development ex- 
perience which makes their services 
invaluable in solving any unusual plas- 
tic material problem. 


Expert Assistance Available 


The services of the Durez staff are 
available at all times to you and your 
custom molder. Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc., 26 Walck Road, North Ton- 
awanda, New York. Export Agents: Omni 
Products Corporation, 40 East 34th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


PHENOLIC 


RESINS 


THAT FIT THE JOB 


Frozen Foods in Storage 


Aetna 


PROCESSING SPACE 


There’s no secret about 


Frick-Freezing Systems 


Almost everybody is now interested in frosted 
foods—and in the method of freezing them. In 
the next few years, quick-freezing plants will be 
built in hundreds, if not thousands, of towns and 
rural districts throughout the country. This trend 
will affect you, and possibly your business. 

If you want to be "in the know" on the latest 
quick-freezing methods, write for Frick Bulletins 
147 and 148. They tell how to freeze either large 
or small quantities of foods most profitably— 


show how the most successful plants now do it. 
Write 


RADIATOR 


4 siz $6 to $ 


PIPE CIGARETTE 
12.50 t 


HOLDER 
« ‘ghee 


$2.50 


+ 


7 


CITY FAMILIES — 
EARN MORE MONey 
100% 100%, 


5.8% 


$S000 ond over 


©1975 


~$§ 1000 
under 500 
INCOME 
GROUPS 


194 


o= 


Dara Svreow of Labor Statistics © Business 


As the result of full wartime empl 
ment, higher wages, and a loi 
work-week, 57% of all city families 
1944 had incomes over $3,()(i() 
against only 22% in 1941. Wh 
higher prices and heavier taxes wip 


out some of the gains, the impact 


sales has been a very real one, and 
will continue to be so. 


fill out a file card. 
will be turned over to local builders 3 
accessory dealers, who are supposed 
carry the ball from that point 
The idea was adoptec 

presumably has the dual advantag: 
circumventing legal barriers and of cre 
ing friends among the makers of plu 
ing and heating products, hardw: 
furniture, linoleum, paint, glasswa 
plywood, and cleaning materials 

e@ For the Public—Meantime, a gen 


because 


public relations and advertising | 


paign to the public is in prospect 
will probably be a tie-in with ma 


issues of the day (such as the ti 
situation), an approach the indus 


found very satisfactory during the 4 


when its patriotic plugging earned 
of official commendati 


neat stack 
and certificates. 


How L.B.I. will apportion the © 


And this, in tu 
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ESS \ 


SuNESS 


‘mph 
lon 
rilies 
AM 
Wh 
VW ID, 
pact 


and 


jobs croig] its members is 
ieing discussed, but it seems logi- 
iat distillers will foot the greater 
of the bill, apportioning it among 
elves on the basis of capacity 
inventory. L.B.I.’s staff at pres- 
Dre merger of the old AL 
1 C.A.B.I. staffs. Election of a 
of directors and appointment of 
executives are pending. 


sat Plan Test 


Prepackaged and frozen, 
s and other cuts will be 


4 by voluntary chain of 
as City markets. 


mackaged frozen meat, long her- 
but so far only sporadically dis- 
(BW—Aug.18'45,p91), has 
into its own in Kansas City. There 
ican Steak Co. is operating 
mst test unit of a proposed volun- 
chain of at least six frozen meat 
keting Plan—American plans 
ually to establish associated outlets 
pwn as All American Steak Stores— 
tum them over to independent 
roperators. American will then be 
ontrolling firm, wholesaling pack- 
frozen meat and other products to 
retailers. It will probably retain 
nitial store for experimentation. 
spite its name, the All American 
Store handles frozen, prepackaged 
, chops, and other cuts of beef, 
lamb, as well as frozen poultry, 
fresh cut-up poultry, frozen baked 
frozen cooked specialties like 
ena la king, frozen fruits and vege- 
, and standard refrigerator items 
bacon, sausage, butter, and ice 
l. 
erates Union Shop—E:very cut is 
ped in cellophane and packaged in 
pboard box with an over-wrap of 
her paper eo with American's 
ribbon seal. Customers apparently 
t object to not being able to in- 
the meat before they buy it, but 
American’s outside indication of 
Y, — and weight at its face 
. They like the market’s self-serv- 
A second store will be opened 


ii 


en discounting the effect of cur- 
meat shortages, Hugh H. Francis, 
ican’s president, considers the in- 
store’s three month?’ success as 


ke evidence that the market is ripe 


ee frozen meat. 

erican has apparently solved one 
standing bogey of prepackaged 
t meat—retail union butchers’ op- 
ion—by employing union butchers 
t, handle, and package the meat. 
one other ah remains un- 
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If it’s built by 


Wagner 


—-—it’s dependable 


The transformer 
here illustrated is 
rated 20,000-kva 
self-cooled and 


25,000-kva forced-air-cooled, one of 
a bank of single-phase 72,000—to 
12,700-volt transformers recently built 
for a large western utility. It is typical 
of Wagner design and manufacture. 


Wagner power transformers of 
today embody the latest improve- 
ments in transformer design and 
construction executed with the 
same painstaking care that has made 
Wagner transformers famous for 
their dependable performance for 
over half a century. 

The priceless characteristic of being 
dependable applies to all Wagner 
products. The complete Wagner 


line includes electric motors, power 
and distribution transformers, unit 
substations, air brakes, hydraulic 
brakes, CoMaX brake lining, 
NoRolL, and Tachographs (record- 
ing speedometers). | 
For details on any Wagner item, 
consult the nearest of our 29 branch 
offices, or write to Wagner Electric 
Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Av- 
enue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


Wagner WE Electric 


ELECTRICAL 


AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


46-03 


You Might Be Surprised 
lf You Check on What Eye Accidents 
are Costing You 


AO Safety Goggles 
Safeguard the Eyes of Industry 
Reduce Costs 


Unless you have an adequate eye-protection program, even so-called “minor” 
eye accidents are probably adding substantially to your production costs. 
ri For it is reliably estimated that eye accidents run to $5 per shop worker per year. 


It is also estimated (by the Society for the Prevention of Blindness) that 
98 per cent of these accidents are avoidable—through the use of safety 
goggles. 


Why not let anA-O Safety Representative make a complete eye-hazard survey 
of your plant? There's no obligation. 


American & Optical 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


solved: All-American’s p 
the regular ceiling prices 
an application to OPA fo: pric, 
that would make allowan. {o, .. 
freezing and special pac. iging 
pending. ; 


New Prescripti 


American Medical Assy 
vises its rules against { 


advertising where manufaq 
properly cautions the pubj 


An old barrier to self-n 
lowered last week when thc Any 
Medical Assn.’s Council of | 
& Chemistry ielaxed 
against advertising direct to the 
by manufacturers of drug and ph 
ceutical products. 

The council’s action w part 
complete overhaul of its 4]-e 
rules governing “acceptance” of 
products. A.M.A.’s shift in 
frankly recognizes that times 
changed greatly in therapeutics, j 
drug business, and in government 
lation. Self-medication does not in 
the dangers that it once did 
e Liberalization—The famous Ri 
by which A.M.A. set up an uny 
social register of drug houses , 
“policies” as well as products wa 
ceptable, has been deleted. The g 
ment’s antitrust lawyers are report 
have looked askance at it. 

Wider latitude also has been 
to the use of the A.M.A. seal, 
signifies acceptance of a drug. 
viously this had been confined te 
proprietary product in a field, in 
fort to avoid confusion arising from 
tiplicity. The practical result » 
“remove such articles from contimmeHeD 
the council,” as trade names conti 
to multiply. Under A.M.A.’s new C 
similar branded products will i ber: 
cepted as eligible for the A.M.\ gp mto 
provided that the manufacturer HMpose | 
equal prominence on his label i’; or 
common, unprotected name; {0 ng p 
ample, “atabrine, brand of quincy 
A.M.A. hopes that physicians, 1 var ¢ 
scribing, will use the common nang off. 
e Partly Beneficial—Advertising bra 
to the public, a cardinal sin undqiiric rg 
old rules and the practice that trai. p, 
ally has separated the ethical sheep 
the proprietary goats in the drug qs 
try, is now viewed as beneficial—in @, the 
instances. - BBpany 

A.M.A.’s new rules vigorous Hit wh 
demn indiscriminate self-medicat idle 

red, 
th. 


Aug 


say that its dangers do not apply 4 
to all articles. The council © 
that there are instances in which 

than harm is likely to resu't 
advertisements conveying truthf 
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tion to the public, if they do not 
nd by undue emphasis or sugges- 


ier Categories—Formerly the only 
sed products accepted for inclu- 
in the A.M.A. council's compen- 
of “new and — remedies” 
iseptics and germicides—preven- 
a ion. °The Gouncil has 
iened this to include laxatives, anti- 
and analgesics when suitably pro- 
i. For instance, analgesics must be 
i to “relief of minor aches and 
”. Jaxatives, to “treatment of occa- 
a 
is unlikely that this amount of 
4. liberalization will result in ac- 
nce of many proprietary drugs now 
ed on radio networks. More prob- 
is an increasing use of discreet 
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EN SIDETRACK 


August, stockholders of Pressed 
! Car Co., Ine., Pittsburgh, voted 
pinto the appliance business. The 
ose was to broaden the’ com- 
's operation and round out its 
ing power against the day when 
war demand for rail cars might 
off. Last week, the first “Preste- 
brand appliance appeared—an 
ic range with all four burners set 
he back (above), out of the reach 
bung children. To retail for about 
), the range is being made in the 
pany’s Hegewisch (Chicago) 
~ t, which had been idle before the 
jv ei “dle again when war contracts 
comecd. Deliveries may begin this 
ch * th. A clothes dryer, cabinet, re- 
su @Rrator, and air-conditioning unit 


ith he included in the new line. 
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TO MANAGEMENT 


John Chapman wears double-breast- 
ed suits and (when he can get them) 
striped shirts. His dress and appearance 
are precisely what might be prescribed 
for working members of the State De- 
partment. 


There's no design in this coincidence, 
but coincidence it is. For, John Chap- 
man's Business Week job is that of 
Foreign Editor. 


It's a tough job. It's tough because the 
problems that exist in his particular 
editorial office are different from the 
problems on 
the desk of any 
other Business 

Week editor 
...and they 
all have 
them. But at 
least one 
of Chap- 
man's is unique. 


He must, at all 
amuuu=msCcOosts, avoid 
aes being seduced 
es PY the glamour of 

the news and facts 


with which he works. 


Across his stage move dramatic events, 
often charged with high color and 
political excitement. He must keep his 
eye on the dollar and the ruble and the 
franc. across his field parade strong 
personalities and people of publicity 
and glamour. He must keep his watch 
on trade barriers and Czech steel 
production and foreign markets. 


it would be easy (and often more 
exciting) to accent the surface news 
of the week, . . . to give play to the 
international ‘big story.’ Other news 
magazines do, and well. But it isn’t 
Business Week's job. 


In reporting foreign news to this au- 
dience, business significance is the only 
important gauge by which a story can 
be measured, 


MEMORANDUM 


-must take this 


ce oe nee ol 


Adherence to this law of ours prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that John 


Chapman, in the opinion of his editorial 
confederates, has achieved the ulti- 
mate in the effacement from his working 
vocabulary of the word ‘I.’ 

His conversation is 

‘we are going to é Ger 


learn... .' or ‘we 


. 
z 


into account...” 

Which would not 

be strange, per- 

haps, if Chapman “*S** 

were talking as an editor, if the we 
were editorial. But his we is American 
business. Or America and business. 


Right now his day is overflowed by the 
added assignment of selecting and i 
training new correspondents to be po- 
sitioned in the war areas where busi- 


ness and trade are slowly coming back 
to life. Four have gone out, four more 
are nearly ready. And behind those 
quick statistics is a story reserved for 
telling in columns which follow this. 


Annually, John Chapman carves out 
time for a fast circuit of Business Week's 
foreign offices and visits with staff 
correspondents. But not since 1926 
has he seen the Far East where he 
spent two post-college 
years in China, Korea, 

and Japan. 


It is possible that 
somewhere 
there is a well- 
travelled for- 

eign editor 

with a home es 2 
town stranger 


7 
-—-—- 
- 


than Cedar 
lowa. But surely that great state never 
before labored to bring forth and corn- 
feed a son whose favorite adult dish 
is North China rice patties. 
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PUBLISHER 


Rapids, 


ot 
ae 


Give Orders .. . Ask Questions 
Get Action . .. with FLEXIFONE!I 


Push a button and talk — you instantly 
reach key men and departments! New 
streamlined styling—latest electronic 
featuses. For free FLEXIFONE folder, 


write Dept. B-43, Operadio Mfg. Co., 
St. Charles, Il. 


| 
Pt oPERADIO 
FLEX/F ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


: : Make Photocopies 
ia IS In Your Own Office 
| Or Plant! New ha 


: » ond z 
i 
oo lle 
‘SS i- 
caer 


) APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


AMER a “ “ 


1 
CUT COPYING COSTS - 
t 


I Now—with aPECO—you can easily make per- 
manent, error-proof, lly accepted copies. . . 
l-a-minute . . . of anything written, typed. 

rinted, drawn or photographed, even if on 
both sides . . . right in your own office or plant. 
© photocopies cost less than the price of a 
phone call! No darkroom or technical knowledge 
needed . . . any boy or girl can operate 

Get the facts, TODAY! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B66 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

ty = FREE 20-page illus- 

tra book on Photocop: 

and its savings in time, money and labor. 


consumer advertising by some ethical 
drug manufacturers whose main busi- 
ness is in products promoted only to 
physicians and sold largely on prescrip- 
tion. Such companies have many spe- 
cialties that are safe for self-medication. 
e Extension of Law—The key to 
A.M.A.’s broader attitude toward adver- 
tised self-medication drugs is the fact 
that the 1938 federal Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act “has made into legal Te- 
quirements conditions which were for- 
merly controlled only by the council 
rules.” 

With this in view, the council is 
establishing a therapeutic trials com- 
mittee to cooperate with manufacturers 
and the Food & Drug Administration 
in clinical investigation of new drugs. 


STRIKE CUTS NEWSPRINT 


Just when newspapers believed that 
an increase in ceiling prices on market 
pulp would combine with a decrease in 
wartime demand to make more paper 
available (BW —Apr.27'46,p105), a 
strike in British lumbia is again 
cutting the supply. 

Papers in the western half of the 
U. S. are hardest hit. Typical is the 
case of the Tulsa World which has 
eliminated all display advertising. Twice 
a week (Sunday and Thursday) two 
pages of classified advertising are car- 
ried. In other spots, particularly Texas 
and the Los Angeles area, the daily use 
of —_ is being pared to the bone. 

e railroad strike, of course, added 
fresh complications. 


PLUGGING FOR BRANDS 


Consumer education as businessmen 
see it moved ahead on two fronts last 
week: 

Brand Names Research Foundation, 
Inc., launched “Operation Baltimore,” 
an intensive campaign to get Baltimore 
manufacturers, retailers, newspapers, 
agencies, and all others originating ad- 
vertising to plug the idea of brand 
names. The campaign is supposed to 
follow a plan book containing specific 
suggestions. Sample recommended 
copy: not, “Millions of women type on 
Remingtons,” but “Millions of women 
type on Remingtons, a brand name 
. .. since the 1870's.” 

“Operation Baltimore” is a prelude 
to “Operation America,” a similar cam- 
paign to be staged later throughout the 
country. The Baltimore project is ex- 
pected to yield material for a second 
plan book which will show advertising 
clubs in other cities how to stage similar 
projects. 

Meanwhile the Consumer Education 
Study group of the National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals released 
“Investing in Your Health,” one of its 
series of consumer education booklets, 


Radio Homes Show Gain 


As of Nov. 1, 1945, the Uni 
States had 33,998,000 radio fa 
lies, according to the |:test 
sus Bureau estimates—.1 incyey 
of about 18% over |49. Pa 
centagewise, the radiv shoys 
in major categories of !iomes y 
computed as follows: urban ox 
pied dwelling units, 94.4% 
18.4% since 1940); rur:! nonfy 
units, 89.5% (up 19.4%): ng 
farm units, 76.6% (up 132¢ 

Correlating the census figy 
with pertinent population andj 
come factors, Broadcast Measy 
ment Bureau has made ¢ 
state-by-state tabulation of m4 
families, as of Jan. 1, 1946: 


i] 


Radio Tota 


State Families Famili 
Rls.) i.e: OO 716 
Ariz 139,900 824 
MRE 5 +e oe ob 353,000 y. 
ie 2,673,000 9 
Col 303,600 94. 
OS Se 503,900 97 
t Saeewaes 75,000 924 
2 5) sae 225,000 96) 
ere = 795 
ae s. .. 576,000 72) 
Idaho ...... 131,000 924 iT 
Me .42..-.35 eee 957 
 iaperery 979,000 934 
eee 644,700 945 
aap 90 
Dib scccecsce- See == 8 
ree 734 
Bs ae ste 206,600 922 
Md. . .. 525,000 933 
Mass cee e aphbe,900 979 
Mich. ...... 1,538,000 964 
Minn. ...... 689,000 952 
Miss. ce. SHO 66.2 
Mo. .. .. 969,100 89 
Mont. ...- 137,000 923 
a 91.6 
Ee pt 40,900 893 
N. H. .. 127,400 942 
N. J. .. 1,186,000 975 
N. Mex. AP 98,000 735 
N. Y. .. 3,667,000 976 
N. C. ... 640,000 783 
N. D. .. 128,800 935 
Ohio ... 1,989,000 954 
Ga... 2.3 Se $2.7 
Ore. .. ... 386,000 937 
Pa vires Ae 957 
Te 200,300 977 
s. ¢ 324,000 71 
| Nea 137,700 914 
i — es 610,000 79 
WE in vet P an 1,500,000 $13 
ae 3s eae 159,800 959 
nee § 82,900 93.0 
ee 589,000 814 
, Spe: 630,000 94.5 
W. Va 387,000 85.8 
, eee Ea 814,000 95.3 
Wyo 66,800 914 


U. S. total. . . 33,998,000 
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946,000» 


HORSEPOWER 
‘OR OHIO INDUSTRY 


» 


GINE a line of powerful draught horses 

stretching 2,000 m’les—the distance from New 

City to Salt Loke City, Utah, and you have 

picture of the power in the mighty steam gen- 

stations of this Company. They include 

new Tidd Piant which increased our generat- 
capacity by 134,000 horse power. 


Because our plants are located in the heart of 
o's extensive coal fields and are intercon 
with a magnificent network of transmission 
industrialists seeking new location will find 
dependable electric power in all the 555 
OPEN YOUR EYES 


that we serve. A TO ITS ADVANTAGES 


Among the multiple advantages of these locali- “77 SF as « WA abt: 4 
are plenty of willing, friendly workers, natural og Cie. x 4 
that include good quality cheap coal, 
gas and oil, salt and brines, dolomites, 
and clays, pleasant living qonditions, 
transportation of every type. ‘ 


look to these 555 friendly communities we serve. 

our Industrial Agent go over your problem 

you confidentially. We will welcome your 
r we know we can help you. 


4 . ’ 
is aa 
rinve g 
Sey ct * 
enter A 


sil 


3 


: 
| 
4 


| 
by Wr 


when 
iy , 


on 


Equitable Paper Bag Company of 
Long Island City, New York, sparked 
a profit idea when surveys showed 
that 19 Equitable bags would meet 
every requirement of 47 classes of 
retailers. 


To focus demand on these 19 items 
would cut production costs, shorten 
selling time, reduce inventories. And 
build profits. Some device was 
needed to focus the demand and 
stimulate selection of Equitable bags 
by types and sizes. Equitable called 
the Perry Graf representative. Perry 


BUILD PROFITS 


Perry Graf Product Selectors, Calculators, 
Visuvalizers and Demonstrators will . . . 

1. Focus demand on the most profitable items. 
2. Save selling time with fingertip control of 
information about your product. 

3. Make your sales story easy to grasp— 
easy to remember. 

4. Suggest your product name when pur- 
chases are being considered. 

5. Make it easy to specify your product. 
6. Make your product easier for distributors’ 
salesmen to sell than any other. 

7. inject a new selling tool into your sales 
and advertising program. 

8. Help to build cream prospect lists for only 
@ few cents per name. 


14 


PERRY GRAF 


Y, product selector focused demand 


19 items! 


Graf designers promptly devised 
and manufactured this inexpensive, 
easy-to-operate Bag Selector. 


Buyers responded eagerly—the aute- 
matic Bag Selector saved them up 
to 40% on wrapping costs. “Order 
was produced out of chaos,”’ says 
Equitable Bag Company. ‘“Imme- 
diate reactions to Bag Selectors were 
favorable! We compliment you on 
your fine execution of the job.” 


Incidentally, a host of new custom- 
ers developed for Equitable bags. 


these 8 ways! 


You Merely Define the Problem 
«+ « We do the rest! 


Perry Graf designers core experienced in 
putting complicated information into simple, 
inexpensive graphic form. You simply te!l us 
your problem. We prompily submit designs 
and prices—without obligation. 


Write for FREE Samples 


A folder illustrating 140 general types of 
Perry Graf sales tools and describing Perry 
Graf design and manufacturing facilities, and 
sample Perry Grafs, free on request. Address: 
Planning Department, Perry Graf Corporation. 


whose production and di 
financed by businessmen ugh 4 
National Assn. of Better 0 
reaus. They are distribut 
secondary school pupils { 
tion into high school con 
tion classes, to counteract | 
ness teaching materials 


consumer groups have dis‘ ributeg 

schools within the past deca 
To further the use of tl teach ‘ 

materials, N.A.S.S.P. is cu tly sp 

soring a series of regional confereng 

that explain the project to cducat 

businessmen, labor leaders, covernme 


officials, etc. 


TELEVISION PERMITS 


Television, particularly t 
black-and-white variety, got a shot 
the arm last week when the Fede 
Communications Commission grant 
nine new construction perm! 

Recipients were: Worcester Teleg 
Worcester, Mass.; Raytheon Mfg. ( 
Waltham, Mass.; Outlet Co.. P; 
dence; National Broadcasting ( 
Cleveland; KSTP, St. Paul: Have: 
Martin, Richmond; _ Intermount 
Broadcasting Co., Salt Lake City; 0s 
gonian Publishing Co., Portland, 0; 
and A. S. Abell & Co. (Baltimore Sy 
Baltimore. 

Concurrently, the FCC _ indica 
that it would probe Paramount Pictur 
supposedly extensive holdings in ! 
young industry, and General Elect 
announced that its first video receiv 
would be on the market this fall. Pr 
will be about $300 for a 10-inch, dire 
view model, which will also be able 
pick up standard broadcasts. 


MAN BITES ADVERTISERS 


Not since Kallet & Schlink’s “] 
000,000 Guinea Pigs” appeared in 19% 
has the advertising fraternity bec 
a-buzz with book gossip as it current 
is over Frederic Wakeman’s “! 
Hucksters,” published May 27 (Ri 
hart & Co.; $2.50). Advance cops 
were more precious than nylons in t 
Madison-Park Ave. sector of Manhatt 
and the latest guessing game is ide 
ing the book’s characters with real adve 
tisers and their 15-percenters. 

Wakeman, now working for t 
movies, once was copy chief at | 
& Smith & Ross. Later he was exe‘ 
tive on the Lucky Strike account 4 
Foote, Cone & Belding. In “The luc 
sters” he delves into the affairs of ¢ 
fictitious Beautee Soap Co., its | 
Evans, Beautee’s advertising agency, t 
agency's personnel, and their assort 
doings. Remembering Wakeman: ¢ 
sociation with Lucky Strike, Variety: 
its advance review left nothing to © 
imagination with this comment 

“It’s hardly a secret that the @ tem 
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“Bome Shrewd Manufacturer— 


is going to find just the opportunity 
he has been looking for, when he reads 


~ducaty 
vernme 


this 48-page illustrated booklet: 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
PUERTO RICO, U.S.A. 


IN 


PUERTO RICO, U.S.A. 
This U.S. territory 
stands in the center 
of Caribbean trade; 
aimost equidistant 
from North and South 
America. By air, it is 
approximately 1014 
hours from New York, 
27 hours from Rio 
de Janeiro. There is 
direct steamer con- 
nection with principal 
U.S. ports, 


is booklet, just off the press, has 
n prepared and issued by the Puerto 
o Industrial Development Company, 
ich has already substantially aided 


laven 
nount, 
itv: 0; 
id, Or 


re Sur 


ndicat 
Pictur 

in | 
Electr 
receive 
Il. Pr 
|, dired 


abk except Canada. Your factory, here, 


would not be in some foreign land, 
but right in the U.S.A.—in Puerto 
Rico, U.S.A... . where the right sort 
of concern will find many advantages 
obtainable nowhere else. The short 
time you'll spend in reading Indus- 
trial Opportunities in Puerto Rico, 
U.S.A. will richly repay you, and the 


herican businessmen to enjoy in Fora Branch, or Your Main Plant; for Trade 


rto Rico advantages which can be 
nd nowhere else. 


hitial Investment 


with the U. S., or with Latin America 


Puerto Rico offers unique advantages 
in its ample manpower, in its geo- 


coupon below brings you your copy 
without cost or obligation. 


PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL 


" where else can you have a new graphical neerin, and in its tradi- DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
a it building constructed to your tional ties with both the United States s, Juan 12 eo 
, ggeer, without any initial investment and Latin America, Important New 
Ful your part—and then leased to you York banks maintain Puerto Rico | —— 
exci as little as 1% of its cost? Where branches, and sound local banking er ee oer Orel 
unt @ie can you find a never-yet-fully- facilities are also available. Please send me your 48-pace illustrated bro- 
a lized supply of intelligent, coop- Half-Way Between North & South America USA. which shows the ‘exceptional edvan- : 
. joetive labor? With power in abun- Puerto Rico lies in a strategic position ee a ee eeeeeeiadiey 
-y, tiggnce from modern hydro-electric from which to serve both North and A nap pepanrmgade pedcedhege M0 H 
corteffi/ants at favorable rates? And a South America—as well as the needs Americas. : 
asf mate ‘air-conditioned’ by Nature, of Puerto Rico, itself. Puerto Rico tm ' 
ap th factory sites available at differ- already buys more per capita from 
altitudes to permit your choice the United States than: any other eae 
1¢ cm ‘emperatures and humidities? country in the Western Hemisphere,  '.-.------------------------------=-==0=" F) 


athe - 


¥ 


HEAT-SHAPED 
PISTON RINGS 


“Heat-Shaping” does more to stop oil-pumping, to give 
your reconditioned engine new power and pep . .. and 
only PEDRICK piston rings are “Heat-Shaped.” WILKENING 
MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: 
Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


FC&B account exec pro! 
personal files in endowin; 
Evans with many of the of 
track traits and characteris} 
sociated with G.W.-You-k;: Wh, 
The Book-of-the-Month 
named “The Hucksters”’ 
choice, and Metro-Goldw laver 
acquired the movie rights f 


TRUTH IN STORE NAMES 


Ten states now require so 1 An 
and Navy stores which sell . 
as well as surplus war stoc} 
plainly in letters of equal 
names used for their places : 
Since Ohio pioneered a year ago (B\ 
Sep.15°45,p83) in prohibiting the ; 
leading use of words like Post | xc} 
P-X, Army, Navy, Government 
Coast Guard, similar laws | 
passed by California, Illinois, oy 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, ()j 
homa, Oregon, and Pennsylva 

The Federal Trade Commissio: 
forces a similar regulation in the | 
trict of Columbia and interstate trad 


P; 5. 


The amalgamation of spccialt 
department stores planned by Wai: 
Hoving in conjunction with invest 
bankers Blyth & Co. (BW —Jan.1?4 
p95) began taking shape this weck wi 
the formation of Hoving Corp. Ho 
is dickering for the Atlas Corp. major 
stock holdings in Bonwit Teller, \ 
York, but not, as rumored, for the At 


interest in Franklin Simon. ster U 
“Custom-baked” pastries arc th Hand 
est wrinkle in the grocery trade. \@iBandin 


appreciable percentage of consumcfilie the 
prefer something flossier than thi standiorked 
ardized, packaged goods. Private brinfialy te 
lines, worked out by bigger retailers afiind cat 
local bakeries, are appearing. res br 
Retailers who cannot afford to ~:ldilind it ( 
elaborate surveys before acquiring st leram 
sites can get some clews, however, fi 
the Dept. of Commerce’s new “Ret 
Store Location, Basic  Informat 
Sources.” Pertinent literature on | 
subject from 27 government pul 
tions, 32 nongovernment sources 
magazines is listed in the free boo 

Silk stockings are back on 
counters after OPA lifted all pne 
strictions. Sales are good, bi 
aren’t any queues for a produ 
durable than nylons and selling ' 
$2.77 to $3.50 a pair. 
Triangle Publications has won a > 
in the U. S. District Court at Si. | 
for exclusive use of the designatn 
“Seventeen.” The court held that © 
bert E. R. Hanson and Joseph Schwa 
were guilty of unfair compctition 
using the name (which had already >« 
adopted by Triangle’s teen-age may 
zine) on teen-age dresses. ; 
lumin 
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RODUCTION 


magnesiu uction, curtailed 
the late stages of the war and com- 
ely halted after V-J Day, will be re- 
med at one major plant—that of Dow 
fhemical Co. at Freeport, Tex. 
Turning Point—To the little body of 
led by Dr. Willard H. Dow, who 
we been preaching the virtues of mag- 
sium with increasing vehemence over 
past few years, that event marks 
¢ tuning. point in the transition of 
is lightest of structural metals from a 
ateral of war to one destined to play 
increasingly important role in civilian 
dustry. 
Two-thirds the weight of aluminum, 
cfourth that of iron, magnesium has 
n variously described as the “miracle 
al” and the trickiest substance ever 
countered by a foundry or metal- 
orking shop operator. Actually, the 
ith lies between these two extremes. 
nd the 24-year-old Magnesium Assn. 
BW—Apr.8'44,p70) is doing its best to 
ster understanding of that fact. 
Handles Easily—Magnesium’s  out- 
anding virtues, besides its lightness, 
the ease with which it may be 
porked (for example, it need be heated 
ily to 400-500 F for deep drawing 
d can be handled at those tempera- 
wes by workers wearing asbestos gloves 
id it can*be machined rapidly to close 
lerances). 
Obstacles to more widespread usc—as 
¢ Magnesium Assn. would put it—are 
meern Over its presumed inflammabil- 
‘(a major wartime use was in incendi- 
rv bombs), belief that it is excessively 
ibject to corrosion, and some misgiv- 
gs about its strength and its cost. 
Proper shop practices can climinate 
he fire hazard. And to prove that 
rdinary heat won't cause magnesium 
) burn, Dow is marketing a griddle on 
hich housewives can cook pancakes or 
acon. 
Research in Alloys—As to corrosion, 
‘oponents claim magnesium is at least 
ag as miki steel; and tests now 
nder way under Dow auspices at the 
perimental exposure station at Kure 
each, N. C., are assertedly “laying this 
wst” once and for all. Magnesium can 
be used successfully in contact with 
me substances and chemicals where 
luminum, for example, cannot; con- 


Late this month, sr go on sched- 
. } m P 


Ok let 
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agnesium Comes of Age 


Reopening of first major plant since V-J Day marks turning 
sint in career of light structural metal. Estimates of peacetime 
se range from 25,000 to 100,000 tons annually. 


trariwise, it is subject to corrosion from 
some sources to which aluminum is 
immune. 

Proper design of products and use of 
alloys can remedy the low strength 
drawback in many instances. Much re 
search is being directed toward alloys 
which would make possible more wide 
spread use of magnesium. Battelle Me- 
moria! Institute, Columbus, Ohio, is 
reportedly about ready to announce a 
new alloy of undisclosed composition 
said to equal or exceed the strength 
of the best aluminum alloys. 

e Fabricating Cost to Drop—Magne- 
sium is more costly on a poundage basis 


than is aluminum (20.5¢ per Ib. against 
15¢, in ingot form) and of course is fai 
more expensive than steel (composite 
price quoted by Iron Age for finished 


steel is about 2.7¢ per !b.). But be 
cause magnesium is lighter, it goes 
further. 

Fabricating costs are also higher, but 
this cost spread between ingot and fin 
ished product is attributed chiefly to 
small capacity and demand; it is ex- 
pected to drop as increased usage re- 
quires installation of bigger, faster 
forging, rolling, casting, and machining 
facilities. In extruded shapes, magne 
sium right now can be competitive with 
aluminum on a price basis. 

e Capacity of 300,000 Tons—The war 
gave a_ tremendous impetus to mag- 
nesium production and fabrication. The 
government built 13 production plants 
costing $370 million and having a rated 
capacity of 263,000 tons annually. In 
addition, Dow, the only prewar pro 
ducer, spent about $17,500,000, and 
Henry J. Kaiser's Permanente Metals 
around $28,000,000. ‘Total U. S. capac 
ity, publicly and privately owned, was 
ale 300,000 tons annually. 

Actual output went from 3,350 tons 


a Spe at eee 
Floor trucks 
Fly rod case . 
Gravity roller conveyors. ......... 
Griddles 

Hand _ trucks 


Household furniture, airplane seats. 
Knitting machine parts... ,...... 


Lawnmower and lawnmowcr parts. . 


Piano parts 


Portable broadcasting equipment. . 
Portable power tools . . 


Propeller hub caps, radar equipment 
Pruning shears ..... 
Railroad flash signal lights 
Rowboats, canoes ........ 
Rungs for firemen’s ladders. ...... 
Scooters and tovs.... 
Bicycles 
SR SRER TEES Pana ae 
. th aaa 
Typewniter partis... «2... woo v's 
Wheelbarrows ........ 


From Baseball Masks to Slide Rules 


Capitalizing on the lightness of magnesium, and on the ease with which it 
may be deep drawn and machined, fabricators are cxercising ingenuity in 
devising new uses for it. Among new products, and their makers, are: 


Magnesium Mfg. Corp., Ft. Worth 

Rudolph Heck, San Francisco 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 

Magnesium Co. of 

Domestic Industries, Inc., Chicago 

Scientific 

Jervis B. Well Co., Detroit 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Magnelux Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 

Keen Mfg. Co., Flat Rock, Mich. 

Warren MacArthur Corp., Bantam, Conn. 

Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago 

Gray Mfg. Co., Hartford 

Portable Products Corp., Newburgh, N. Y. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse-Pioneer Div., 
Teterboro, N. J. 

Light Metals, Inc., Indianapolis 

Permat Products, Inc., Rockford, Il. 

Light Metals, Inc., Indianapolis 

Acme Aluminum Foundry Co., Chicago 

Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago 

Forss 

Brooks & Perkins, Detroit 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia 

Mars Signal Light Co., Chicago 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., New York 

Utica Radiator Corp., Utica, N. Y. 

Stearman Aviation, Inc., Enid, Okla. 

American Ski Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Picket & Eckel, Chicago 

American Magnesium Corp., Cleveland 

White Aircraft Corp., Palmer, Mass. 


America, Inc., Chicago 


Anglers, Midland, Mich. 


Pneumatic ‘Tool Co., Rockford, Il. 


Something YOU should look info... 


From basement to roof, Flintkote Build- 
ing Materials will keep your home more 
secure... more comfortable...a healthier 
and happier place to live in. 

In addition, they'll help keep main- 
tenance costs way down. 

Flintkote Insulating Wool*, for ex- 
ample, assures more even temperatures 
all year round... reduces heating cost 


in winter. Fire-resistant Flintkote As- 
phalt Shingles bring lasting beauty... 
and keep a good roof over your head. 

So, whether you are planning a new 
home, or the modernizing of your present 
one, remember there are Flintkote qual- 
ity materials for most all requirements 
... inside and out. 


*A Fiberglas Product (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to building materials, Flint- 
kote makes a multitude of other products 
from paper boxes to sound deadeners 
and absorbers... from subway flooring 
to skyscraper roofing ... from adhesives 
to expansion joints... from ma- 
rine decking to protective coatings 
for railway cars and structures. 
A background of 45 years of re- 


search and successful experience enables 
Flintkote men, methods, and materials 
to serve you best today. Offices in princi- 
pal cities. THe FiinrKote Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
: N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Streets, 
Los Angeles 54, California; 25 
Adelaide Street East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


in 1939 to a peak of 184.05 to, 
1943, then aa aS production 
ceeded use. In 1944, peak yeur for y 
53,416 tons went into aircraf: Const; 
tion, 47,895 tons into incengias 
bombs, 21,095 tons into other yg 
for the Army and Navy rincipal 
tracer and incendiary am:unitioy 
8,637 tons into other domestic » 
(chiefly for alloying aluminiin). 
22,229 tons into export. 

The government invested anothg 

$31 million in fabricated facilities, ong 
third of it in scrambled cquipme 
which was installed in privately owne 
plants. 
e Disposal Problem—War Assets Aj 
ministration now is endeavoring 
carry out a policy of disposing of , 
these surplus facilities—their capaci 
far greater than peacetime industry 
absorb—in line with policies laid doy 
last December by the Surplus Prope 
Administration. These called for mai 
taining as many plants as possible j 
partial production, in the interests q 
national defense and of promoting con 
petition. 

No magnesium production plant he 
yet been sold or leased. Bendix Avis 
tion Corp. has leased the sand casting 
facilities it operated for the government 
the Wyman-Gordon Co. forging plan 
at Worcester, Mass., is being retained a 
an experimental center for the Arm 
Navy, and private industry; and then 
have been nibbles from prospectis 
lessees of four or five of the remainin 
eleven fabricating plants. But the « 
posal problem is tough. 

e Dow’s Interest—That is because 
part, numerous shops, large and sm 
developed facilities and know-how 
part of their war work. Big Three 


the fabricating industry ate Dow, R« . 
Copper & Brass, Inc., and Amen 
Magnesium Corp., subsidiary of A 
minum Co. of America. Running 
close fourth is Bendix Aviation Cor 1 
Dow’s primary interest is to build 
demand for the magnesium it produces 
and while it still fabricates finished a1 i 
semifinished items, it has shifted ¢ 
phasis to aiding other fabricators. ‘!] Ps 
is perhaps more than sheer altruis ( 


for Dow may well continue to be t! 
only supplier of primary magnesiun 

unless Kaiser deems it worth while t 
reopen Permanente, or a bidder t 
one of the other production plants 

found. 
e Fabricator Expands—Revere semis! 
ricates wrought magnesium such 

sheeting and extrusions. America! 
Magnesium, a onetime producer 0 
primary until high costs forced itt 
give this up in 1927, is expanding 

Buffalo fabricating plant. Bend. 
through its Eclipse-Pioneer division 
has been specializing in sand_ casting’ 
for instrument casings and special ait 
craft parts, recently announced 4 new 


UNT 
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armless words? Sometimes, yes. But danger- 
H ous to the life of your business when em- 
ployees “‘juggle” figures, “pad” expense accounts, 
“lift” valuable merchandise, “dip” into the till. 
Today, with crime increasing, you cannot afford 
to take chances. More than ever, your company 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding 
not only protects your company but also builds 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


Harmless Words ? 


employee morale by providing a tangible “clean 
bill of health.” 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of “1001 
Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays the 
average male and female embezzler . . . gives the 
facts behind many typical cases of employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your complimentary copy of 
**1001 Embezzlers” today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unrrep Sratres Fineurry & Guaranty Co. 
133 E. Repwoop Street 


U. S. KE. & 6.1 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Bactimore 3, Mp. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “1001 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


QUALITY COFFEES 
for 


AMERICAN ROASTERS 


Increased Imports 
Bring 
Larger Exports 


Exporters to 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
Countries 


| | OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


bel | World Troders Since 1892 

310 Sansome St, San Francisco 4 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12 
ih) LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 


A new answer to 
ern 


building hetter 


<- al — 


| | employee relations 


Get a copy of 
this booklet - : “lber 


It will open your eyes 


This booklet describes, step by step, a new em- 
ployee benefit plan in operation for the 2,000 
employees of Bristol-Myers, drug manufacturers. 
Tells how each worker benefits and how the man- 
agement enjoys employee goodwill and cooperation 
It ss a booklet for executives to study and apply, 
possibly to a solution of present labor-management 


problems in thew own plants. Write to 


Orccidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 55, CALIFORNIA 


\ 


FAST SHIPS—ALWAYS AT ANCHOR 


Another secret—what happens underneath fast-moving ships—is bei 
unmasked in a mammoth test tank (above) in which traditional procedure 
reversed: The water moves, the ship stands still. The latest test unit at Was 


ington’s David W. Taylor Model Basin circulates 670,000 gal. of water 

speeds up to 12 m.p.h. around a circular aqueduct while Navy engine: 
observe and photograph turbulence around scale models from windows belo 
or at water level. Power to pump the water along the test channel—22 ft. wid 
60 ft. long, 9 ft. deep—and around the loop-the-loop course is furnished by tv 
special Westinghouse motors that can deyelop up to 1,750 hp. for sh 
spurts. Installed primarily to determine new designs for fighting craft, the un 
and discoveries are certain to influence commercial shipping as well. 


die casting magnesium alloy which it 
holds has great promise. 

Despite cessation of all production, 
there is plenty of the metal available. 
e Wide Range in Estimates—Output of 
cast and wrought magnesium has been 
increasing sharply—from some 800,000 
Ib. a month early this year to an es- 
timated 1,400,000 Ib. in April. Esti- 
mates on future demand vary from the 
SPA figure of 25,000 to 33,000 tons 
during each of the next five years, to 
that of T. W. Atkins, executive vice- 
president of the Magnesium Assn., who 
expects consumption at the rate of 100,- 
000 tons annually by the end of 1947. 

Two factors favoring expansion in its 
use are (1) establishment by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials of a 
standard system for designating mag- 
nesium alloys, and (2) development by 
Dow of an anodic treatment for resist- 
ing corrosion—a treatment which also 
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makes possible production of magnesium 


in colors. These, it is felt, will lead t 
wider industry acceptance and enhiai 
consumer demand. 


RAYON TIRES—6.50 UP 


Almost with one voice, three of 
Big Four in the nation’s tire manufa 
turing industry announced last wee 
that rayon cord passenger tires 4 
available for motorists—provided th 
use size 6.50 or larger. 

Ballyhooed vigorously by Goody« 
Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone Tire 
Rubber Co., and United States Rubik 
Co., the tires with rayon replacing 
ton are in production only in the large 
sizes because the Civilian Productio 
Administration, eying the  uncertal 
rayon supply, has so ordered. Still t 
come are rayon tires in the popular , 


size, comprising two-thirds of the ti 


market. 
Rayon is available now for some p 
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tires because of lessened demand 
“mek casings in which it has been 
4 to gain heat resistance. 

BF. ich Co. is sticking to cot- 
put there are predictions that it 
join the parade to rayon along with 
gst of the industry. 


stal Meter 


Portable device uses an 
‘ient principle to identify 
4 metals. Measurement of 
dric current is the secret. 


ck in 600 B.C., Thales of Miletus 
ed that amber rubbed with another 
ance picked up an electric charge. 
principle is in use today, as a non- 
yctive method of identifying mixed 
and distinguishing between 
treated and caaleabtacched metals 
the same composition. 
Current Measured—What happens is 
t the frictional contact causes a re- 
stribution of the electrons on the mat- 
g surfaces of metallurgically dissimilar 
bstances. On nonconductors, a meas- 
able static charge is built up. With 
etals, it is possible to cause the elec- 
ons to flow and the resulting current 
n be measured. Scientists call the 
enomenon triboelectrification. 
Generally speaking, all metals can be 
anged in a triboelectric series. The 
etal preceding another metal in the 
ble will always be electrically positive 
th respect to the succeeding metal. 
a known metal is held in frictional 
ntact with an unknown metal, the 
sulting current, though small, will 
ve a direct indication as to the com- 
‘ition of the unknown. Thus with 
emetals—A, B, C, D, and FE, —C will 
‘lightly positive with respect to D, 
bore positive with respect to E, and 
versely negative with respect to A 
dB. On this basis, an identification 
ale can be set up. Heat-treated parts 
¢ identified because heat treatment 
anges structure, thus influencing 
boelectric properties. 
Portable Meter—The Control Equip- 
ent Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is now pro- 
cing a portable metal-identifying in- 
mument for plant use, called Metal- 
brter, Type B. In practice, the known 
etal is held in a reciprocating tool, 
d placed in contact with the un- 
nown. Both are connected to an elec- 
onic circuit and a microvoltmeter is 
tjusted to zero reading. The tool is 
en started and frictional contact 
aintained for a predetermined time. 
If the reading is zero the known and 
nknown metals are identical. If the 
hetals are not identical, the polarity 
d magnitude of the reading indicate 
¢ degree of dissimilarity. 
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Employing both friction and electronics, a portable commercial version of a 
triboelectric instrument determines the identity of unknown metals. 


Liquid Honing 

Emulsion of fine-mesh abra- 
sive developed to give smooth 
finish and improve strength by 
peening effect. 


A former Milwaukee automobile 
mechanic has parlayed sand-blasting 
into a new type of metal finishing that, 
he asserts, adds not only luster, but 
strength and other qualities to metal on 
which it is used as a deburrer or pol- 
isher. The process is called liquid honing. 
@ A 2,500-Mesh Abrasive—Fifteen years 
ago, A. H. Eppler, now president of 
Vapor Blast Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, laid 
down his wrenches and became a sand- 
blast contractor. By 1937, he had devel- 
oped his vapor blast formula. To pre- 
vent dust, retard corrosion on freshly 
finished surfaces, he mixed sand into a 
water-chemical-sand emulsion. 

But Vapor Blast remained small po- 

tatoes until two years ago when Eppler 
announced liquid honing—vapor blast- 
ing using abrasive that can be supplied 
as fine as 2,500 mesh per sq. in. Now 
Vapor Blast has a backlog of $200,000 
in orders. 
e Claims for Liquid Honing: (1) The 
process produces a very smooth surface 
with a nondirectional finish that appears 
finely etched, not mirror-like. 

(2) The minute peening effect of the 
abrasive polishing causes a surface to 
hold and distribute lubricant evenly— 
on sleeve bearings, for instance. 

(3) The peening has the effect of 
cold-working the surface of metal, im- 
proving tensile strength 5% to 10%. 


Other claims are that the process will 
polish surfaces when tolerances are no 
more than 0.0001 in., and that it will 
reach crevices in intricate parts, hard to 
debur or polish by other methods. 

Vapor Blast cites case applications. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. reported 
that liquid-honed tire molds needed 
cleaning only one-third as often as other 
molds. Liquid honing of pressure sut 
faces extended the life of a Chrysler 
Corp. die from 150 pieces to more than 
3,000. 
¢ Polish a Basketful—Two big watch 
companies have ordered liquid hone 
equipment to process watch parts. Bas- 
ketfuls of the tiny pieces are subjected 
to the spray. 

Essential liquid honing equipment 
includes: (1) a cabinet in which pieces 
are a for spraying by hand, or by 
mechanically controlled spray in a pro 
duction line; (2) compressed air equip- 
ment for blasting the emulsion at spray 
nozzle velocity of 3,200 ft. a second; 
(3) the emulsion, used at the rate of 
10 Ib. to 15 Ib. a minute, and recir- 
culated. 

An important part of liquid honing 
service is to supply the abrasive emul- 
sion—1,000 or more prescriptions to fit 
various honing requirements. ‘The abra- 
sive is novaculite, a silicious rock, and 
to be sure he has plenty, Eppler has 
leased for a long term the mining rights 
on a large Arkansas deposit. 

Last fall, Vapor Blast opened a re- 
search project at Battelie Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio. Object is to develop 
additional backing for the company's 
claims, and probe for new applications. 
One hope is that it may be used for 
drilling holes in glass or precious stones 
used in beads or other jewelry. 
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OF THE CLEANSER THAT’S SPECIALLY 
| COMPOUNDED FOR MACHINE-SCRUBBING 
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} This type of Cleaning Compound—Setol for example—is designed 
for the greater speed of mechanical scrubbing. As a matter of fact, 
: Setol’s chemical action is instantaneous! And here’s how it affects 
the over-all economy of machine-scrubbing: Because Setol keeps 
pace with the speed of the machine, operating time is reduced to 
the minimum required. This not only effects savings in labor 
costs, but prolongs the life of the machine. Mileage is not piled up 
needlessly as when a slow-acting cleanser is used. And conservation 
of mileage also conserves brushes 
— another of the hidden values. 


In addition to Setol, the mineral 
oil solvent for use on mill and 
factory floors, Finnell also produces 
Finola, the Original Scouring 
Powder, and four other cleaning 
powders. All six are specially com- 
pounded for machine-scrubbing 
and are products of Finnell’s own 
powder mill. For literature or con- 
sultation, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3806A East St., Eikhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 
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BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers aod Specialishs nt / 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES e 
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NEW PRODUC] 


New Dielectric Heater 


Dielectric heating of pla prefe 

is conveniently done on a n lectrn 
‘ d “ACCUOF 

heater designed by the Geierg] Fl 
) ral El 


tric Co., Apparatus Dept., | River R 
Schenectady, N. Y. The heater, wh 


fits between two molding pres« 
pushbutton-controlled, with the 
cover opening automatically at the ¢ 
of each cycle. Controls, except { 
pushbuttons, are placed behind t 
locked front door. The machine 
mounted on casters. It operates at 4 
megacycles, and uses a water 
oscillator tube. 


Fibrous Glass Diaphragms 


A new, sensitive diaphragm for com 
trols and instruments has been deve 
oped by the Askania Regulator ( 
Chicago 16, Ill., to replace hard-to-g 
mountain goat skin formerly used. 1! 
new diaphgrams of fibrous glass are non 
porous, do not Sag Or stretch, and tes 
attack by alkalis and acids. In additi 
they are said to have long life and to! 
impervious to gases. 


Grease-Gun Loader Fittings 


A gun-loader fitting, mounted at ¢ 
head of a hand gun, prevents conta 
ination or waste of lubricant in the neg 
grease gun equipment announced } 
the Alemite Division of Stewart-Wame 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. The fitting is use 
in conjunction with a loader vai 
mounted on the bucket pump. In op 
eration, the hand gun automatically 
connects from the valve when fu} 
loaded. The fittings are available ‘0 
conversion of present equipment. Wi 


the new loading system, it is said that 
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Diercantville GS, 
... @ belé, places Te Live and Work 


Your people... your managers, superintendents and workmen... 
will like living in the Gulf South. There’s year-round “outdoor” weather 
for recreation, gardening, sightseeing. Living costs are 

lower, with only low-cost Natural Gas required for heating. Good schools 
and colleges on every hand provide for not only sound academic education, but also 
adequate technological training. 

There’s many a “Pleasantville” in the Gulf South awaiting your selection of 
a new plant site.... 

Scores of manufacturers and distributors have already asked us for 
assistance in solving their expansion and location 

problems. We can help you as well! 

Your inquiry will be held 

confidential, of course. 


UNITED GAS... serving the 


For specific information on the Gulf South, write to Director of Industrial Development. 


inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview,” Sen 
end Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and ‘Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
DRIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Brounfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberic, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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Before your business borrows 
i a a a ES a 


again...esend for this book 


comparing money costs, Learn 


how little you pay for money 


eeehow much more you can get 


and how long you can use tt 


under our liberal, low-cost 


Commercial Financing Plan. 


lo obligation. Write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit 
office listed below for a copy of ““A Comparison ef Money Costs.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


than > 99000.000 


mad Surplus mor 
ana 


Capital AAD. 
BALTIMORE 2+ 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


the gun need not be « 
pockets are eliminated, 
is reduced. 


Adhesive Binding Strips 


saddle-stitched into a « 
is first published, the a 
pages or even photogra; 
without punching, n 


A-Page, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 


date staples. Cloth strips, 


the adhesive is required, as it g1 


paper after pressure is applied 
hold a 90-page magazine. 


Automatic Heat Treater 


sociates, Chicago, 2, ll. The n 


varied between limits of 0.005 t 


If Add-A-Page bin a 


gluing. The strips, announced by 
in. long (standard folder size) and 
wide. They are of pressure-s 
tape, with a center shield to accoy 


edge, protect the adhesive surfac 
it is ready for use. No moisteni 


asserted that a single stnp will { 


Full automatic operation is obt 
in the induction heat-treating ma 
designed by Midwest Engincering 


handles shafts ranging from 3 in 
in. in diameter and lengths from 31 
in. Depth of case obtained « 
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of case ranges, in 4 in. incre- 
. for the full length of the shaft 
"treatment. Solenoid-actuated 

lic mechanisms perform the auto- 
Ss ‘operations. For safety, all parts 
vat to the induction coil are made 
ninductive materials, the machine 
f incorrectly set up, and rapidly 
ing parts are inclosed. 


Drip Faucets 


ter pressure aids in valve closing 
new line of Dial-E:se faucets an- 
eed by Crane Co., Chicago 5, IIl., 
se the mechanism is designed so 
dutoff is in the same direction 
ster flow. This design, along 
sem thread lubrication, makes 


d. [easy operation and prevents drip. 
control unit fits into the faucet 
like a cartridge, and is standard 
ll faucets in the Dial-Ese line. 
styrene handles and base coverings, 
atl grey, resist attack by acids, and 
tas insulators against heat. 


‘=_) 


" MBHINGS TO COME 


13 Gl Movies in a fully lighted room 
«in prospect as a result of a 

‘0 | Bifewly developed ultraviolet light 
rojector and a fluorescent screen. 
he projector operates like the 
pnventional machine, but emits 
cone of “black” light which is 
peused by the lens. Possible uses 
ay lie in the advertising and dis- 
bay fields. 


m Sailboating enthusiasts will soon 

in the competition for nylon 
aterials, when nylon sails, in the 
hperimental stage at present, be- 
ome available. 


BPA new cutter, made of alumi- 
um alloys on a punch press, and 
ving four steel blades to cut 

or cooked corn from the 

»b, will soon be in production. 
¢ blades are automatically 

prung to fit any sized ear of com. 
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om THAT MADE 
THE ARCHITECTS’ DREAM 
COME TRUE 
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THE DREAM WAS OF TALL, space-saving build- 
ings. But many developments had to come 
first. One was wire rope, the precision ma- 
chine to supply elevator transportation from 
basement to penthouse, swiftly and safely. 
This development was made by Roebling. 
That was over a century ago and each 
year since has found Roebling constantly at 
work improving wire rope materials, design 
and construction methods. Now you'll find 
Roebling “Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope. at 
work on safe and economical mine hoists, 
construction equipment, cranes, hoists, etc. 
Today, whether your needs call for the 
heaviest boom cable or airplane control cord, | 
turn to Roebling for better wire rope prod- 
ucts and a knowledge of their proper uses. 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 
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LABOR 


Strike Peak Still to Come 


Maritime walkout set for June 15 may provide first test of 
whatever regulatory legislation emerges from Congress. Dept. of 
Labor reports 850 strike notices are being filed monthly. 


With the nation figuratively catch- 
ing its breath this week in the rail- 
coal.crisis (page 15), there was little 
will to inquire, What's going to 
happen next on the labor front? Never- 
theless, there is reason to look ahead, 
for, barring unforeseeable developments, 
the nation will need its second wind. 

June 15 is the first date to watch. 
On that day seven key unions in the 
maritime trades are scheduled to walk 
out in a move to force wage increases 
beyond 184¢ an hour. An effective stop- 
page will seal up the ports of the U. S. 
and be felt immediately around the 


world. 


¢ Coalition—Organized in a superunion 
coalition led on the West Coast by 


Harry Bridges and on the East Coast 
by Joseph Curran, the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union, the National Maritime Union, 
the American Communications Assn., 
the Inland Boatmen’s Union, the 
Marine Engineers, Marine Cooks & 
Stewards, all C.1.0., and the Marine 
Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders & Wip- 
ers, independent, have pledged them- 
selves to remain on strike until the de- 
mands_of each organization have been 
satisfied. 

Although each union is presenting 
its own demands, the dimensions of the 
wage boosts asked have been pretty 
well indicated by Bridges’ I.L.W.U. The 


Pacific Coast longshoremen are asking 


that their hourly pay | 
its present $1.15 basic + ite . 
bringing them up to t). 41) 
which prevails on the | Cos 
employers offered to : t 
$1.33, and a federal fa ’ 
recommended an_ inc: 
minus 1¢, or $1.37. Bot! 
being considered by Br 
the subject of a confer 
tary of Labor Lewis § 
ofice this week. Repr senty 
labor and employers and t)\c \\,, 
ping Administration atte: 
ings. 
e Test of Regulation?—\ny o,,. 
led by Bridges and Curran cannot 
a political coloration. This is p, 
latly true in the present strike ply 
because just before the wa; 
Bridges—paralleling what was the 
Communist Party line—propowd 
labor’s no-strike pledge be continyg 
peacetime. Now the party line «J 
labor militance, and Bridges js 
running parallel. 
Because of the political orientat; 
its leadership, the June 15 projec 
slated to be, originally, an almos 
clusively left-wing affair. Now, how 
with any major strike viewed 
test of labor’s freedom and, conceiy 


On both coasts, the A.F.L. and 
C.1.Q. share an uneasy jurisdiction 
over dockside and seagoing maritime 
workers. On June 15, the C.1.O. or- 
ganizations are scheduled to strike 
(BW—May18'46,p99), and the whole 
world—particularly Europe, with its 
dependence on U. S. relief ships— 
wants to know how much shipping 
will be paralyzed. 

On the East Coast, the sailors in 

Joseph Curran’s National Maritime 
Union are set to walk off their ships, 
and it is assumed that Atlantic Coast 
ports will be effectively sealed. On 
the West Coast, however, the sailors 
are A.F.L., and they have announced 
that they will have no truck with a 
strike led by Harry Bridges. But with 
the C.1.O.’s nonseamen organiza- 
tions striking on the Pacific Coast, it 
is unlikely that the A.F.L.’s sailors 
will be able to run the ships. 
@ Pandora’s Box—When a Victory 
ship puts out to sea from the Pacific 
Coast, it carries a crew of 51 men, 
variously affiliated with seven unions, 
three A.F.L., three C.I.0., and one 
independent. Customarily the crew 
is unionized from the captain down, 
and most shipboard crafts have closed 
or union shop agreements. 

Although command centers in the 


captain, duties of crew members are 
spread so thinly that a strike by a 
handful—or even by the lone radio 
operator—can paralyze the vessel. 
The seven unions are: the C.1.O. 
American Communications Assn. 
(A.C.A.); the A.F.L. American Mer- 
chant Marine Staff Officers Assn. 
(A.M.MLS.O.A.); the C.I.O. Marine 
Cooks & Stewards Assn. of the 
Pacific Coast (M.C.S.); the C.I.O. 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn. 
(M.E.B.A.); the independent Marine 


Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders & 
Wipers Union (M.F.O.W.); the 
A.F.L. Masters, Mates & Pilots 


Assn. (M.M.P.): and the A.F.L. Sail- 
ors Union of the Pacific (S.U.P.). 

e Breakdown—The crew is divided 
for organization purposes into four 
departments—deck, engine, stewards, 
and radio. 

In the deck department are the 
captain, a first, second, third, and 
junior third mate (all M.M.P.); a 
boatswain, six able-bodied seamen, 
three ordinary seamen, a ship’s car- 
penter, and two deck maintenance 
men (all $.U.P.); a junior assistant 
purser or pharmacist’s mate (A.M.M. 
S.O.A.); and a deck cadet who is a 
Maritime Commission trainee (no 
union affiliation). 


U.S. Ships Put Out to Sea With a Holdful of Unions 


In the engine department are a 
chief engineer, a first, second, third, 
and junior third assistant engineer, 
and three licensed junior engincer 
(all M.E.B.A.); a chief electrician, an 
assistant electrician, three 
three firemen-watertenders, and three 
wipers (all M.F.O.W.); and an cn- 
gine department cadet, a Maritime 
Commission trainee (no union affilia 
tion). 

In the stewards’ department are a 
chief steward, a chief cook, a second- 
cook and baker, an assistant cook, 
four messmen, and two utility men 
(all M.C:S.). 

In the radio department is one 

radio operator (A.C.A.). 
e More Complications—The same 
type of ship sailing from an easter 
port would be staffed similarly but 
not by the identical unions. On the 
Atlantic Coast the dominant union 
of seafarers, for example, is the Nz 
tional Maritime Union (C.I.O.). 

The foregoing roster does not in- 
clude the shoreside men who handle 
cargo—members of the C.1.O. Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union on the Pacific 
Coast, and of the A.F.L. Intema- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn. on the 
Atlantic. 
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SK THESE 6 QUESTIONS 


and see why good management specifies Onliwon Towels 


ONLIWON 


QUESTION 
TOWELS 


Are they strong when wet? YES 


0 washroom can be consid- : Do they dry without leaving lint? YES 
ered complete without effi- 
ot, sanitary towel service. 
ace of towel service forces 
ployees (or Customers) to use 
tissue or their handker- 
s for drying hands and face. 
ficient service is both unpleas- ) | Are they protected from dust YES 
and slows up washroom traf- y and unclean hands? 
Both conditions are annoying, 
teful and expensive. 
ee anereeee *They cost less to use than most 


lic goodwill—as well as the 
‘ical factor of economy— ower priced towels, 


mte the choice of Onliwon 
els, They are strong and ab- 
bent, pleasant to the hands 
i face, and so efficient that one 
el does a complete drying job. 
Also, the Onliwon “wet 
agth” process and method of 
ding produce economies that 
¢ Onliwon Towels less ex- 
ive to use than most lower 
d paper towels. Actual cost 

2 available on request. 


Are they pleasant to use? YES 


Does one towel do a complete YES 
drying job? 


Are they economical to use? YES* 


FREE—7o executives 
whose responsibilities 
include building better 
employee relations. 


This illustrated booklet . - written with 
particular reference to ‘women’s wash- 
rooms... contains frank facts every em- 
ployer should know. Please use coupon 
or make request on business letterhead. 


WA Division, Room 101 
P. W. Products Company, Inc. 
“a ; . ¥ ee Aibeny i & A 
sa. ea” “ib: Please send me, without charge or 
PE i a a > & copy of “What Manage- 
ment Shoul now About Public 
Washroom Problems.” 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


1947 


Once it, along with other auto 
companies, gets over the hump of 
supplier strikes which are bedeviling 
the whole auto industry (BW—May 
25’46,p100), General Motors is fig- 
ured to be in the best long-run posi- 
tion with relation to the union in its 
field. The reason lies in the fact 
that G.M. employees took 113 days 
of strike idleness to set the auto in- 
dustry’s 1946 wage “nese If there 
has to be a major strike to settle labor- 
management differences in 1947, 
their union, C.I.0.’s United Auto 
Workers, will direct it against Chrys- 
ler or Ford. 

Of great significance to the auto 
industry and to that broad section 
of business with which auto manu- 
facturing is closely related, this ad- 
vance slnniee of U.A.W. uncovers 
again a development important to 
all employers. It demonstrates that 
the old argument over whether or not 
there should be industry-wide bar- 
gaining is now thoroughly unrealistic. 
Fiction 

In industry after industry, where 
the fiction of an individual firm bar- 
gaining individually with a union is 
maintained, one major wage settle- 
ment actually sets every employer's 
pay rates. This was true in last 
September's oil strike—the walkout 
which ushered in these eight months 
of unceasing labor strife—when the 
Sinclair settlement set the industry’s 
pattern, and it has been true in every 
major strike since. The existence of 
industrial unions—by definition, in- 
dustry-wide unions—makes _ nearly- 
uniform wage adjustments inevitable. 

Most employers, seeing both good 
and bad in industry-wide bargaining, 
have felt that, for them, the disad- 
vantages outweighed the advantages 
and they have, therefore, opposed it. 
But industry-wide bargaining’s bene- 
fits for umions—which are also, in 
part, balanced by disadvantages 
have been already achieved. In 1947, 
U.A.W., if it wants to fight an issue 
out, can call upon Chrysler workers 
to strike and thereby establish new 
wage levels for General Motors and 

every other firm in the industry. 
Whereas if Chrysler were part of an 
industry-wide bargaining association, 
such a strike would have to include 
G.M. employees too, whose zeal to 
walk out for another protracted pe- 


riod next year is accounted some- 
thing less than avid. 

Thus, by still believing that there 
is some decision to be made about 
whether to accept industry-wide bar- 
gaining, employers seem to have 
missed a bus already traveling under 
unshared union direction. In some 
industries employers are now scri- 
ously discussing an industry-wide 
approach to 1947 negotiations. It’s 
an effort to overtake the bus and 
share some of its control. 


Grievances 


Conceived as a desirable experi- 
ment under any circumstances, but 
stimulated by the spread of foreman 
unionization, programs designed to 
take primary-level supervisors out of 
grievance-handling machinery are at- 
tracting wide interest among indus- 
trial salatiant men. 

Standard grievance machinery pro- 
vided in labor contracts calls for an 
aggrieved employee to take up his 
beef with his immediate supervisor as 
a first step in getting an adjudication 
of his claims. Experience has shown 
that an overwhelming majority of 
grievances—frequently as many as 
90%-—are settled by foremen at the 
initiating point, and this has gener- 
ally been considered a very good 
thing. The real problem, however, 
is presented by the 10% which have 
to go beyond the first step. 

To keep the potential of trouble in 
that 10% down to a minimum, some 
firms are taking all grievance-han- 
dling powers away from foremen. It’s 
being done by extending the staff 
organization of the personnel or la- 
bor relations department down to 
the plant department level. An 
aggrieved employee takes his beef 
directly to the personnel man as- 
signed to his department. The fore- 
man may or may not be called in. 
The personnel man, with the advan- 
tage of being specially selected and 
trained for the grievance handling 
job—the foreman usually gets his 
position because he has other com- 
petences—can bring professional tal- 
ent to focus on the problem immedi- 
ately it comes up. Not being a party 
to the beef himself, the personnel 
man can also use some of the moral 
force which a mediator employs in 
getting a dispute settled. 

Tentative reports on how the ex- 
periment is working contain the 
promise of satisfactory results. 


of the effectiveness of 11. J}... 
tion, it will have conside::)}y. y.., 
port. It may, indeed, be. ime , 


of the government’s pover ty » 
union activity under a now fede. 
ute. In that event it may be +, 


important clash in the y 
period of labor conflict. 
® More to Come—Mean hile 4 
of the strike wave lies ahead 
notices are being filed wit! the | 
Labor at the rate of 850) a mops 
the peak has not yet been reaches 

Labor contracts are now runp; 
at the rate of 4,000 to 5 
and each one is a potential by 
maker. How effectively small str 
tie up an entire industry has ; 
been demonstrated in the ¢e 
manufacturing, automobile (B\\ 


25'46,p100), and other industries 


Wason Predict 


President of NAM 
success for C.1.O. in sou 
organizing drive, but he g 
the A.F.L. a pat on the back 


Southern employers, following 
interest the advance of labor’s soy 
organizing campaigns, this week 
mulling over press service reports 
interview in which Robert R. W 
president of the National Assn. of 
ufacturers, gave A.F.L.’s orga 
plans a pat on the back, but pr 
success for C.1.0.’s efforts to un 
the South. 

e Preference for Lewis—W ason, 
in Chicago for his reaction + 
southern organizing plans anno 
by C.1.0., A.F.L., and a nun 
independent unions (BW -My 
p94), was interpreted by the press 
closing: (1) that he prefers Jo 
Lewis’ record as a labor leader t 
of Philip Murray, head of the C 
(2) that all things considered, he 
siders the A.F.L. preferable as 4 
organization; (3) but that he i 
the C.1.0. will succeed in orga 
southern industry because “the } 
of the government” would be behi 

Wason explained his preferen 
Lewis—whose United Mine W 
strike in the soft coal fields has! 
costly setback for industry (page 
with the statement: “When Lews 
a bargain, he kept it. He has: 
worked in the interest of the peo 
represents. He has improved the 
conditions, not for political put 
but for welfare purposes. The lo 
of John L. Lewis are to Americ 
and foremost.” 

@ Union Reaction—Coming |e 
one week after a C.1.O. attack on: 
organizing plans as a managen 
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4. “backdoor” campaign to block 
(0. unionization of southern plants, 
n's reported position was injected 
diately into the union feud. C.1.O. 
tas evidence of collusion; to A.F.L. 
simply management recognition 
the federation is the only union 
sentative of “true Americanism 
helief in the capitalistic system.” 
erally, southern employers indi- 
lly so far have taken little recogni- 
of the — drive, probably 
not until union field men actually 
n moving against their plants. 
ost —But some manage- 
t groundwork for the fight to come 
cing laid. Cotton textile manufac- 
»s in the South are being asked by 
American Cotton Mfg. Assn., em- 
ss’ organization, to contribute 1¢ 
ative spindle to an industry-wide 
lic relations fund designed to raise 
),000. The objective is to present 
he public the problems and plans 
he industry. The employers’ side of 
ion demand for organization would 
ysily into that framework, 


tomic Unions 


Organizers stayed away 
A-bomb plants during war, 
now they are campaigning 
ake up for lost time. 


During the war the unions were not 
emt about their contributions to 
war effort. The amount of bonds 
members bought, the gallons of 
hi they donated, the number of 
they produced were considered 
indispensable statistics in every labor 
er’s speech. Labor wanted the world 
ow it was as patriotic as any other 
ney Kept Quiet—But one thing the 
ons did—which the War Dept. ac- 
a was a patriotic cutiiaion 
the highest order—they kept very 
t about. They refrained from send- 
organizers to Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
Alamos, N. M., or Hanford, Wash. 
y laid off the still-secret number 
jorkers employed in producing the 
m bomb 


wasn't because they lacked knowl- 
t that hordes of workers were being 
ployed on these projects. On the 
ary, they cooperated with the War 
pt. in recruiting employees for this 
secret assignment. In fact some 
br officials knew as much about what 
in store for Hiroshima as anybody 
‘directly attached to the Manhattan 
ect. But on the chance that organ- 
g efforts might have led to some 
dent that would have brought one 
he plants to the attention of some- 
the government wanted kept in 
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Sam as lve sold this..wetl build row 
4 _ 


AANA 
Wy! 


It's a fine idea, mister, but... by such methods 
the next one will cost $100,000 — and the next and the next! But do you realize 
that it’s cheaper to make it more accurately; that there are new production methods 
that produce fine tolerance work at low cost ? 


We, at Nichols, call such methods ‘Mass Precision,” and through 40 years of devel- 
opment we have proved that it is the most economical way to reduce the cost of mass 
production. It is not the easy way, however. It takes modern machines, engineering 
imagination, skilled workmen and the finest gaging equipment. Some of the results 
of these factors are illustrated in our new booklet “Mass Precision.” It shows what 
we have done for others — suggests what we can do for you. A copy will be sent 
on your request. 


W.H. NICHOLS & SONS, 48 Woerd Avenve, Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
Ni 
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PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 
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In the plant of a large manufacturer of paper 
boxes, Insulux Glass Block floods working areas 
with diffused daylight. In paper making and 


a 


-_ ee 


8 

5 
HY 
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countless other industries, light control improves 
working conditions. High insulating value of 
Insulux cuts heating and air conditioning costs. 


Will “DAYLIGHT WITH INSULUX” 


help your 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional build- 
ing material—not merely a decoration. 
It is designed to do certain things that 
other building materials cannot do. In- 
vestigate! 
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business? 


pe ore npr ern paper mills, 
dairies and creameries, flour mills, 
breweries—and many other businesses— 
find it pays to “Daylight with Insulux.” 

When panels of Insulux Glass Block 
replace ordinary windows deterioration 
of window installations ends. Insulux 
does not rust, rot or corrode. 

Maintenance is an easy matter because 
Insulux does not require painting and 
it is easy to clean and keep clean. Spoilage 
losses are reduced because dust and dirt 
are blocked out. 

For these reasons, Insulux Glass Block 
can help solve your window problems. 
For details, address Dept. C-41, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Insulux Products 
Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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ignorance of them, the y he 
down the line for the Arm Ger 
e Different Picture Now- ° 


ers streaming out of the pti 
gates at the 59,000-acre n u. 

tion of Oak Ridge are b. gram 
new weekly C.I.O. paper ¥ tainit 


Worker.” The “forbidden 
phase of A-bomb product 


hough 


and Oak Ridge is ; 
dge is a key + has ¢ 
C.1.0.’s southern organiz k 
Six national unions, both \ F | ey 
ra |. isined 
C.1.0., have opened offices at Oak R 45 Ro 
Ihe unions in the field are Div 


bvely I 
+ like J 
wartim 


of the United Mine Work Int 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical \y, 
ers, Firemen & Oilers Unio 

Plumbers & Steamfitters Union, e 
the A.F.L.; the United Gas. ¢, " — 
Chemical Workers of the CLO . at omy 
the International Assn. of Machin; . 
independent. 
e Elections Coming Up—A spokes 
for authorities at Oak Ridge said 1 

Army recently invited the Nat “ ‘o 
Labor Relations Board to send a re ot 

sentative to Oak Ridge to deter : 
which organization would be the a 
priate bargaining agency for chem 
workers. An NLRB representative 
shortly expected on the scene. 

There are 15 petitions for elect R 
among atomic workers now pending it i 
fore NLRB. These have been filed Hi, id 
the independent machinists, and * 
following A.F.L. unions: teamsters, 
men, electricians, and plumbers. 

Named in the petitions are the 
lowing companies at Oak Ridge: 1 
nessee Eastman Corp., Monsanto C| 
ical Co., Carbide & Carbon Chemi 
Corp., American Industrial Transit, 
Roane-Anderson Co. 
e Discrimination Charged—In additi 
there are two charges of unfair | 
practices before the NLRB invol 
Oak Ridge. One has been filed by 
A.F.L. Electrical Workers against ( 
bide &* Carbon, alleging 15 cases 
discrimination, refusal to bargain, 4 
illegal domination of a labor organ 
tion. The other has been filed by 
trict 50 against Tennessee Eastman, 
leging discrimination. 

William Green, president of 
A.F.L., has asked for an early elect 
at Oak Ridge to determine what uni 
will represent the workers. He 
the A.F.L. already has organized 
bomb plant at Hanford, Wash. 4 
has many members at Oak Ridge 
Hanford, however, Green’s statemé 
was described as at least premature 
e Several Locals—The C.I.O. has 
nounced that all of its Oak Ridge 
cruits, including cafeteria and of 
workers, will be grouped in the Unit 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
that there may be several Oak Ri 
locals within that division. 

Solicitation within plant boundat 
is not permitted. BS 
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chester Waits 


General strike comes as 
plion to a reconversion 
‘‘coff@oram marked by success in 
\:diiiptaining jobs-and output. 


in 


Ua 


‘\ offfyhough national factory employ- 
t in Me has declined 26% from its war- 
\pajfilme peak, districts characterized by 
PL ned and stable industries—areas 
'\ Ri as Rochester, IN. Y.—today show 

‘tfively minor reductions in jobs. 
lnteqi ihe Rochester, expect a return to 
| \\ il vortime employment levels to fol- 
0, @iithe end of current labor disturb- 
‘, ali; which burst into a general strike 
Coke city this week (page 98). 

O., Miter Than Average—Rochester, 
New York center of manufac- 
of photographic apparatus, opti- 
and scientific instruments, men’s 
yel, electrical and nonelectrical ma- 
y, and iron arid steel products, 
x the wartime boom in employ- 
which continued from 1940 
wh mid-1945. Percentagewise, its 
of 72% over 1940 employment was 
points higher than the national 
ge for the same period. 
xlay Rochester employment is at a 
that is 49% over the 1940 figure, 
al drop of only 13% from peak 
yment. That figure, which A ts 
it layoffs caused by coal and mate- 
shortages, represents a decline only 
the national average. 
y Reconversion—Rochester officials 
iier this a result of the type of in- 
y built up there through the years, 
we planning for employment by 
soa government and industrial 
gement, and fortuitious circum- 
ks. Fear of widespread unemploy- 
has vanished; there is confidence 
the area’s 75% increase in manu- 
fing population can be absorbed 
xduction swells. 
tifying that confidence—and ex- 
ing Rochester’s present economic 
health—is the fact that with very 
nceptions the products turned out 
chester during the war are in heavy 
m demand today. The city’s big 
wer, the Eastman Kodak Co., has 
no real dent yet in its big backlog 
its. The same is true of producers 
's clothing and electrical prod- 
As long as demand continues high, 
| Rochester employment levels. 
Babies Absent—The city’s good 
45,- 


by J 


has Mae’ Was that although $1,215, 
dec major war supply contracts were 
qed in the area, only three new ma- 


ants were built. e, a foundry, 
placed on sale as surplus by 
Assets Administration. The athers 
ill producing, for peace. 

nda’ contrasted sharply with the situ- 
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Red, Brown or Black Line BW Prints 
on white or green tinted paper! 


Have them at will... 


You don’t need to use specially 
sensitized BW paper to have black 
line, red line or brown line BW 
Prints. ONE inventory of BW pa- 
per provides them all! Simply by 
changing the inexpensive devel- 
oper solutions, these different 
prints are made available. And, if 
you want further differentiation, 
you can make red, brown or black 
line prints on green tinted BW 
paper, as well as on white. 


et These Six Major 


method A mplete line - 
—aneneae 66h fit every reavi 


machines to Bruning sells 
— s : ice .. . because Bru m 
, in analyzing print continuing serv P and draftsme 
2. 17 yeors experience 5. A ervthing for i oe o BW machine 
ing needs. Js, including white not just BW equiP in ne time sale. 
ine of in, medium © is, therefore, and development in the 


papers; ‘ ‘s 
‘ar mmann, 
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BW gives you MANY kinds of prints with amazing speed! 


With the Bruning BW System, prints are produced on simple, com- 
pact equipment in seconds. No plumbing—no exhaust fumes. BW 
prints are positives— not negatives— made directly from the subject 
and ready for use instantly. In addition to black and colored line 
prints, the BW System provides BW Transparents, and BW Film 
—see panel below for their uses. THREE weights of BW Paper from 
which to choose —regular, card-weight and thin. 


Photographic prints easily made 


The Bruning line includes printers and developers for every need 
and purpose! Among them is the Model 2 BW-Copyflex Printer to 
provide photographic or direct line prints at will. A flick of a switch 


_ changes the printer from Copyfiex to BW—providing double repro- 


duction advantages. For complete information about the Bruning 
BW System and Bruning BW Machines, mail 
the coupon. 


i tem 
Advantages with the Bruning BW Syste 


‘1 lines in reproduction. 
king black — ‘ inting and de 
for mak' of pri ” 


papers; = or brown line . inving research 


————_ 


BRUNING 
Since 1897 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH 


$ CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
* 4702-12 Montrose Avenue 
$ Chicago 41, Illinois 
rs Gentlemen: I want to know more about Bruning BW 
* Prints and equipment. Please send me information. 
° 
> Name 
cHIicaco LOS ANGELES = 

pereoir, «= houston « Address 

NEWARK SEATTLE. § 
© City State 


HOW TO SAVE ON 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR 
this 


This illustrated 
Bulletin may save 
you money on 
elevators for your 
plants or ware- 
house. Globe Industrial 
Elevators require no penthouse, have 
very low first cost, low maintenance. 
Extra safe—supported from ground; 
oil-hydraulic operation. Push button 
control. Send for Bulletin E-14 today 
and investigate these savings. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Momes 6, 


Philadelphia 18, 


lowa 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


‘4. | “Better Methods” 
INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


® Don’t miss the added profits our —— 
“At the Plant” survey can uncover. In every 
instance actual savings have more than paid 
the cost. Let us help you resolve vital 

lems of plant layout, processing met s, 
product development or tool and machine 
design. Our “Better Methods” Industrial 
Engineers have the “Know How” you need 
these critical days. 


a | 


ation in Buffalo, of comparable size and 
in the same general industrial region. 
Although Buffalo was old industrially, 
with well-established plants, its new war 
babies for production of aircraft, tanks, 
armament, and other military material 
caused severe economic headaches when 
the war ended (BW —Mar.23'46,p31). 
e Postwar Low—Despite planning work 
comparable to that undertaken in 
Rochester, Buffalo suffered a 28.6% 
drop in industrial employment between 
April, 1945, and April, 1946. The fig- 
ure for Rochester was an inconsequen- 
tial 4.1% during that period. 
Rochester’s civic planners had feared 
a slump in jobs from the wartime high 
of 119,000 to about 84,000. This 
ure would still have been 21.5% more 
than the 1940 census figure of 69,000 
manufacturing workers. Actually on 


May | manufacturing en 
proximated 103,000—50 
1940. 

Although this amounte a dro 
13% from the peak of ).000 
time workers in August, | 
encouraging gain from the postwa; 
of 90,000 on Sept. 30, 1145, dy 
cutbacks on war orders and :econyer 
to peace work. The six-month Paid 
13,000 since that time exceeded 
gain for a comparable peri 
war. 

e More Workers Needed—More, 
a recent survey of manufa turing fj 
showed requirements for §,(00 

workers during the next six mop 
Coupled with an anticipated furthe 
pansion of nonmanufacturing emp 
ment, Rochester's planners claj 
sound basis for their predictions of 


more 1 


>, It wa 


( luring 


Rival A. ~ L. ay C.1.0. unions in 
Rochester, N ut aside differ- 
ences no Recah "his week to run 
a general strike of 48,000 members, 
effective in everything except emer- 
gency services. The action was a pro- 
test against drastic moves taken by 
the municipal government to forestall 
organization of workers by an outside 
union, A.F.L.’s American Federation 
of State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployees. 

City ash and garbage collections 

and street repairs were at a standstill 
for the second week as A.F.L. issued 
an ultimatum to the city to reinstate 
489 employees without discrimina- 
tion and with pay for the full time 
lost in the Public Works Dept. dis- 
pute; to recognize the right of city 
employees to join a union; and to dis- 
miss charges against 267 persons ar- 
rested during “the dispute. C.1.O. 
unions joined in the city-wide dem- 
onstration. 
e 900 Made Idle—When the A.F.L. 
union recently opened a drive to or- 
ganize public works employees in 
Rochester, the city declared the de- 
partment’s 489 jobs abolished and 
employees dismissed. Bids were 
sought from private contractors to do 
the work formerly done by the de- 
partment. In all, 900 were made idle 
by the shutdown order and by A.F.L. 
picketing which followed quickly. 

Garbage collections on a limited 
scale were attempted, under heavy 
police guard, but were dropped after 
three | During the collections, 
267 labor leaders, pickets, and others 
were arrested and jailed (illustration) 
in two mass arrests on charges of dis- 
orderly conduct and interference with 


Unionists Unite to Discipline Rochester 


essential city operations. Bail of $27, 
200 was posted by A.F.L. 
e Workers Invited Back—Five day 
after the original dismissals, the cit 
reversed itself by recreating the abol 
ished jobs and inviting all. dismissed 
workers to return. It stood fast, how. 
ever, on its original stand that no 
union allied with an outside organiza 
tion would be recognized. About 
half of the workers returned. 
Subsequently, the city put int 
effect $1,080,000 annually in wage 
increases for virtually all the city’s 
700 employees, averaging about 
$300 a year for each worker. It em- 
phasized that it had no objection to 
employees’ joining the Rocheste 
Civil Service Union. Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey, working with Rochester 
industry, was trying to mediate at 
midweek. 


— 


In Rochester's municipal strike, 
even the pickets’ dogs went to jail. 
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WORK DAY and NIGHT 


These unseen trouble makers are busy the 
clock around, plaguing production, upsetting 
quality, holding down volume, increasing 
costs. “IGs” (Industrial Gremlins) are 

of $27, hard to “put a finger on” in the processing 
me of a great variety of products—steel, oil, 
the cit 
he abol 


iSMusseq 


chemicals, foods, textiles, to name but a few. 


For such products and processes, Brown 


st, how. ElectroniK “Continuous Balance” control is 


that ng 


proving to be a veritable “IG” exterminator, 


boul all along the line, from raw material to 
finished product. Brown ElectroniK 

“ a instruments with their unprecedented sensi- 

> city’s tivity, precision, ruggedness and simplicity, 

bet bring to industry an entirely new conception 

tion to of process control. 

—_ Manufacturers and designers can get 


invaluable help on control problems from 


~hester 


ate at 


Brown engineers. A wealth of factual data and 


ca — “ cin is avenenee withons amgitea. 
pee all our nearest office or write for information. 
ae THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, 4525 Wayne Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 


YOU... If you are not receiving 
STRUMENTATION,” the Brown 
tly magazine presenting case histo- 
of control problems now being solved 
industry, have your secretary send for 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN CONTROLS BY 


I i ent enn 


Is the NOISE LEVEL high 
where you work? 


Do you have to out-shout a Babel of background noises every time you 
dictate? 

Then the new “close-talking’” Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 
Machine was designed especially for you! 

Its sensitive hand microphone, held close to your lips, records even 
your whisper... screens out sounds other than your own voice. You 
can talk your work away in complete privacy. 

Your secretary, too, will like Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
She'll find that transcribing your letters, memos, reports and instruc- 
tions is easy and pleasant. And because she is freed from time-wasting 
note-taking, she has more opportunity to become a real executive 
assistant to you. 

You both double your ability to get things done. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will gladly show you the new 
electronic equipment, for cabinet, stand or desk top use. Consult the 
phone book. Or write for descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. D-61, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Asana Dizextion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, ye of Electronic and 
4coustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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real unemployment problems }, 

Typical of the recovery tecord of 
vidual firms is what has happ, 3 
Eastman Kodak, which before 4 
employed 18,500 in Rochester 
which now has on its payroll] 
persons including 7,00( 
veterans. 

Currently, unemployme:t ; 
13,000 names—a decline of 3.099 
March, due both to re-employment 
to expirations of periods of alloy 
obless benefit payments. Of the ]3{ 
one-third or about 4,500 are rete 
servicemen. But since the bulk of 
area’s 42,000 men who have ent 
military service now have been 
charged, Rochester’s office of the Up 
States Employment Service consi 
the job of placing veterans in ciy 
work is nearing a successful end. 
¢ Smaller Drop in Payrolls—Parg 
cally, a labor shortage continues jn 
eral fields. Younger women workey 
particular, are in demand. USES 
cently announced it could place 2 
women in light assembly, inspect 
and similar jobs. 

From the standpoint of pay 
Rochester also has fared far better { 
industrial areas less fortunate in 
type of industry represented. F 
April, 1945, to April, 1946, Roch 
manufacturing payrolls slumped ¢ 
5.1% (Buffalo payrolls were d 
37.8%), and the gain from Mar. | 
Apr. 1 of this year was 2.8%. 

Internally, despite strikes and s 
threats arising from an organizing ¢ 
in the City of Rochester's Dewey : 
garage, the Rochester area is in g 
shape. But as in other areas where 
time gains have been largely maintui 
through — diversified manufactur 
Rochester management has fin 
crossed over the need and hope for 
dustrial peace to permit completion 
its program for full employment. 


FLYING 1.A.M. OFFICE 


Flying organizers and grand | 
representatives of the Internati 
Assn. of Machinists (A.F.L., suspend 
henceforth will spearhead 1.A.M.' 
of serving its members in the air t 
port industry, and of intensifying on 
ization work on unorganized airlines 

Harvey W. Brown, _ interats 
president, announced recently that 
union had purchased from a fav 
employer, the Beech Aircraft Cor. 
Wichita, Kan., a twin-engine, five? 
Cessna plane, fitted as a flying offic 

C. R. Houser, grand lodge repr 
tative and a pilot and aircraft mechat 
will use the plane. Present plans call 
at least one more plane to be added 
the I.A.M. squadron later in the | 
It, too, will be IA.M--built at 
Beech Aircraft plant, in which the! 


tra 


chinists have a union-shop contract. 


s: 35 
i 
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RTAINS have more problems than sudden summer poration, the nation’s largest producer of rayon, can 
Ist They’re baked in glaring sunlight. They get no make rayon fibers of precisely the right length, diameter, 
rand loa - : onaes ; P 
ternata”! handling. They must also contend with frequent tensile strength, for given jobs. 
—_ derings, with radiator heat, with dryness, dampness, Cooperating with textile manufacturers, they carefully 
e air tage 2nd a lot of other things. search out ways to make rayon textiles more serviceable, 
ye Cow do they stand it? longer lasting, better looking. 
alriines e 
ternatig™pts of women have learned that rayon curtains “stand Sometimes extraordinary challenges arise. Even these 
ly. that ‘ Pate : ari : 
— ¢mmmperbly well. For rayon, being a man-made fiber, can are “all in a day’s work” in our unceasing efforts to pro- 
t Cop.fiwineered. Our engineers in American Viscose Cor- vide better things of rayon for more people everywhere. 
o } . § S / 
, hive-p e 
ig office | 
e repres | A better way to 
ma VISCOSE CORPORATION | 4 Fabri 
; u ayon (fabrics 
“4MERICAN bay Rayon 
od 
e adda fe | ; ; , : 5 
: the t America’s largest producer of rayon | This identification is 
. | CROWN awarded only to fabrics 
th s: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 1 TESTED sso nay 
hh Ue » , : rs rayon, after they have 
ntract. MM 6 mee Providence, R.1I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. | passed the CRowN 
> ae | Tests for serviceability. 
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current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 

retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 

solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


e 


RNY 


PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE —MLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet “Jf You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
802 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” 


DORMER. 6c owcccccccccccseccccccccccccccccescossccoees ; 
Phemm. . oc cccccccccccccscccccccccccseecesescceseccess 
Be, By Bere cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccosces 
GO. on ccccccccccccccccccees Zone. .....- eee I 
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New Wage Ry 


NWSB regulations 
to industry-wide rates 3; 
C.1.O. Policy is important tp 
panding industries. 


Revised wage regulations which 
directly on industry ex; 
hinges on getting some 


dustrial peace—were handed ‘ 
ployers by the National \\ age $:,4M py, 
tion Board this week. visi 

Companies branching tice 
South or other low-pay a: can 
ticularly affected because tlic 1 tert 
framed as to give unions a ori 
to insist that a company take it - 
rates along with it. rule 
© Covers New Plants—This featuil ate 
written into the regulations aftefi\y 
J. Shipley, C.1.0. member of \ ind 
carried his protest against an dtl 


draft to Economic Stabilizer (} 
Bowles. Bowles was first report 
having rebuffed the C.1.0. & 
(BW May 4'46,p7), but C.L.0. st 


its guns. 

The regulations cover new 
new departments, new job chs 
tions, and new employees. 

Prior approval of wage rates i 
plants has been necessary right 
under the old National War 
Board’s general order No. 6, whid 
remained applicable, but NWSH 
pects that it-has been widely igno 


only 500 applications for approwi dus 
job rates in new plants and new dai Aut 
ments have been filed since VM jish 
(Aug. 14, 1945). lev 
e O.K. by NWSB Necessary—Thdi (|. 
rules are an amendment of gener! MM Ren 
No. 6 and retain two provisions | ing 


all employers should be familiar 
but aren’t. These are: 


(1) No wage rates may be pull the 
effect in any new plant without HM that 
approval of NWSB. A 

(2) Hiring a worker in an cH rte 
plant at a rate lower than that iM plar 
lished in the plant for the job, Gi lish 
comparable jobs, is a wage (cH ve} 
which requires prior NWSB app hi 
e Tied to Price Boosts—In new HMM in ; 
NWSB will allow any wage rates I orar 
paid as long as they do not conti tive 
“decreases.” However, only the 2 on 
of wages which the board approvegil ther 
be used by an employer in obta¥ the 
ceiling price or a price boost from Hi bet, 
It will not construe wages in new HMM jobs 
to be “decreases” and will approve E 
for OPA consideration if: nee 

(1) The wages are based on rate oh 
for comparable occupations in thei whe 
labor market area involved, or the 

(2) They are based on wage " mit 
tices previously established i 

bus! 
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yats that are operated by the com- 


any, OF 
e 3) Where neither of these is appli- 
able, they are based on rates paid for 
<milar jobs in the same industry even 
though in another area. 
¢ Victory for C.1LO.—Proposed rates be- 
jow the above standards will be disap- 
proved by NWSB as constituting wage 
“decreases.” Payment of rates so disap- 
soved will subject the employer to pos- 
“ble income tax penalties to the extent 
that the wages may not be allowed as 
deductible expenses. 

Shipley won a victory for the C.I.O. 
by having included in the rules the pro- 
ysion that the established rates or prac- 
tices in a Company’s other plants will 
carry as much weight as area rates in de- 
termining wages for a new plant. As 
originally drafted and voted by NWSB, 
ah labor members dissenting, the 
mules required consideration first of area 
ates. ‘Then, if none was applicable, 
NWSB would consider comparison with 
industry rates. Company rates were not 
to be considered. 
¢Industry-Wide Equality?—The effect 
of the revision is to give unions a chance 
to argue for company or area rates, 
whichever are higher, whenever a com- 

any starts a plant in another locality. 
Fither will be allowable for pricing pur- 
poses. As originally proposed, an em- 
ployer could pay what rates he liked, but 
only area rates would be approved for 
OPA consideration. In this situation 
the employer would have a point in in- 
isting that a union accept area rates if 
they were lower. 

The C.1.0. has always advocated in- 
dustry-wide rate fixing. The United 
Automobile Workers i¢ trying to estab- 
lish it in the automobile industry. Ship- 
ky himself is a member of U.A.W.- 
C.1.O. out of the Bendix plant in South 
Bend, Ind., and for long has been try- 
ing to get equality in wage rates in 
Bendix plants throughout the country. 
*Some exceptions—Other features of 
the revised general order No. 6 provide 
that: 

A new employee may be hired at a 
rate higher than that established in the 
plant for his job, but only the estab- 
lished rate may be used as a basis for 
seeking price relief. 

In cases of new jobs or changed jobs 
in an existing plant, prior approval is 
granted to new rates, including incen- 
tive and piece rates, if the rates are set 
on the basis of existing practices so that 
there is equal pay for equal ~work and 
the proper relationship is maintained 
between related jobs. This also covers 
bs in new departments. 

Employers of eight or less do not 
need NWSB approval to fix rates for 
jobs in a new or established plant, but 
whenever employment rises above eight 
the employer within 30 days must sub- 
nit all of his rates for approval. 
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When you come to Florida 
this summer, take a few days 
to travel around the state. 
You'll be impressed with the 
magnitude of Florida’s indus- 
trial and agricultural activi- 
ties. You may find, as thou- 
sands have, that your busi- 
ness can gain from Florida’s 
friendly tax laws, its temper- 
ate year ’round climate and 
its strategic location in respect 
to new, growing markets, 

Mail coupon today for your 


free copy of new booklet— 
“This is Florida.” 


FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


CO ee em ang, 


VACATION 


THIS SUMMER 


in Breeze-Swept 


FLORIDA 


More days to play, more 
ways to play! Yes, for a sum- 
mer vacation that offers you 
more in fun, sports and recre- 
ation—every day of your stay 
—come to Florida. You'll en- 
joy Florida’s miles of air- 
cooled Atlantic and Gulf 
beaches, its thousands of 
breeze-swept lakes and 
streams, wonderful bathing, 
its famous fishing and other 
water sports. Temperatures 
are lower than those of a great 
part of the nation and summer 
rates are in effect in many 
places. This summer, treat 
your family to Florida—and 
a happy, healthful holiday. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

State of Florida 

551 Commission Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me free illustrated booklet 
“THIS IS FLORIDA.” 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


a ae 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ICTATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
er for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. 


ASS ( 


NEW PHOTO-COPY METHOD 


ELIMINATES DARKROOM 


Duplicates anything Drawn, Typed, 
Written or Printed 


The PEERLESS PHOTO-ARC PRINTER 
employs a light source new to photo-copying 
green fluorescent light. It uses the new 
PHOTO-ARC Paper, which is sensitive to 
green light but not easily affected by ordi- 
nary electric light, permitting photo-copies 
of letters, drawings, etc. to be made right in 
office or drafting room. 
Model C, rotary printer, makes copies up 
to 18” wide of any length. It will make: 
®@ Duplicates of letters and manuscripts 
@ Black line reproductions on paper, transpar- 
ent Vellum or cloth from pencil originals 
®@ Copies from blueprints or yellowed originals 
@ Refliexed negatives from opaque or two-sided 
originals 


For further 
information 
write for 
Bulletin 6H 


a5 
Le 
PEERLESS 
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Seniority Settled 


Supreme Court decision in 
Fishgold case rejects Hershey's 
contention that veterans have 
“superseniority” rights. 


Selective Service Director Lewis B. 
Hershey has been wrong and organized 
labor right in their interpretations of 
the re-employment rights of veterans 
under the Selective Service Act. 

This the U. S. Supreme Court made 

clear in a 6-1 decision this week denying 
so-called “superseniority’” to Abraham 
Fishgold, who returned from the war 
to his welding job at Sullivan Drydock 
& Repair Corp., Brooklyn, only to be 
laid off while nonveterans with greater 
seniority remained on the job. 
e Needed Decision—In holding that the 
employer was justified in laying off the 
veteran in accordance with the seniority 
provisions of an agreement with the 
C.1.0. Marine & Shipbuilding Work- 
ers, Local 13, the highest court resolved 
an issue on which the lower courts 
were divided. At the same time it elim- 
inated a dilemma for many employers 
who, no matter which way they turned, 
faced possible claims for loss of pay 
from either the returning veteran or a 
displaced nonveteran. 

Gen. Hershey advised local draft 

boards in May, 1944, that the Selective 
Service law required that a veteran 
must be reinstated to “his former posi- 
tion or one of like seniority, status, and 
pay even though such reinstatement 
necessitates the discharge of a nonvet- 
eran with a greater seniority.” This 
conflicted with seniority provisions of 
many union contracts which provided 
for layoffs and rehiring on the basis of 
length of service. 
e Union Arguments—The C.I.O. and 
A.F.L. were of the opinion that the law 
entitled the veteran to seniority credit 
for time spent in the armed services, and 
their contracts were amended to allow 
such credit. They also argued that this 
interpretation was to the veteran’s ad- 
vantage in that union seniority clauses 
would protect him beyond the one vear 
specified in the law. ‘Cases were cited, 
too, in which veterans of this last war 
with a relatively short period of serv- 
ice would displace veterans of the first 
World War with many years on the 
job if Hershey’s ruling should prevail. 

The Supreme Court’s decision cov- 
ered a situation in which the veteran 
was laid off within the year’s time speci- 
fied in the draft act. But the court’s 
opinion, written by Justice William O. 
Douglas, is considered broad enough to 
cover actual discharges and inability of 
emplovers to give returning veterans any 
job at all because of reductions in force 


and operation of the seniorit, 
e Lower Court Decision—F ishe 
employed by Sullivan Drydock | 
inducted in 1943, and reemplo: ed jy 
August, 1944, after his honora} . 4g; 
charge from the Army In acco Jang 
with the seniority agreement wit!) th: 
union, he was laid off for nine «iv j; 
the spring of 1945 while other \.\ders. 
nonveterans with greater seniorit,. were 
allowed to work. Claiming this \\ Jated 
his rights under the act, Fishgoid ap 
pealed to the U. S. District Cour 
which did not make a declaration as to 
his rights (because a year had ¢!.:psed 
when its decision was made), b t did 
award him pay of $86.40 for th 


nine 

days. 
The C.I.0O. union was allowed ty 
intervene. It obtained a reversal! in 3 
2-1 decision by the Circuit Court of 


Appeals. The Dept. of Justice took the 
issue to the Supreme Court 
e Technical Dissent—Justice Douglas 
opinion stated that Congress inte: ded 
to protect the veteran against loss of 
ground or demotion on his return and 
did not imply that he should gain in 
priority. 
Justice Hugo L. Black dissented o1 
the technical point that, in his judg 
ment, the union had ro right to appeal 
the district court’s decision, which ap- 
parently was satisfactory to both the 
company and the veteran. 


LABOR’S DIVIDEND 


In an atmosphere redolent of harmo- 


rela- 


nious employee-management 
tions, Benjamin S. Katz (above), 


president of Gruen Watch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, announces that each 
ployee has been allocated 15% of a 
year’s pay under the company’s profit 
sharing plan. Every year, Gruen sets 
aside a percentage of its profits to b 

held in trust for ten years. There 
after, each employee withdraws annu- 
ally a tenth of the amount accumw- 
lated to his account or, if he leaves, 
can withdraw the whole amount 
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Take a tip on 


i 


{ 


fruit grower wastes no sentiment 

m the “old apple tree”, or trees not- 

old that fail to pay out in fruit pro- 

luction. He soon swings the axe, and 
slaces them with new trees. 


It's good management to appraise 

he valves in your plant with the same 
ncompromising attitude. Nursing 
long valves that are worn beyond 
onomical repair is throwing good 
after bad. 

There are more wornout valves in 
we today than ever before, as an after- 
math of wartime plant operation. 
far was abnormal; maintenance 
as sketchy. 

Cull out the 
Chronic Cost-boosters 

How many of these wornout valves 
pre still in your pipelines — requiring 
cessive expenditures in maintenance 
ime and labor, and threatening failure 
t critical processing points? 


UT 


LOOK FOR THIS 


_ 


There is a way to spot profit-stealing 
valves — by keeping adequate records. 
Jenkins Engineers have prepared use- 
ful “Valve Record Sheets” to give you 
the data you need to determine a 
valve’s fitness for further use. 


From a few figures jotted down on 
these easy to use “score sheets”, your 
maintenance men can quickly tell 
whether repair will be economical, or 
replacement is advisable. 


For trouble-free, time-defying 
replacements, choose 
Jenkins Valves 

By specifying Jenkins Valves when 
new valves are needed, you get the 
product of valve specialists, whose 
ability to build extra value into valves 
has been recognized for over 80 years. 
Select the replacement you need from 
the Jenkins Catalog . . . over 600 pat- 
terns for every service. 


SINCE 


. AY MARK 
JENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
Heating Service... 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys . . 
Seld Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
. 125 to 600 ibs. pressure. 


ite 


Ya 


Get the FREE kit of 
JENKINS VALVE RECORD SHEETS 


See that your plant engineers have this 
aid in simplifying valve replacement. Kept 
over a period of time, these records provide 
a reliable history of valve performance. 


Mail the coupon today. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York 13; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Mont- 
real, London. 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me, FREE, a Kit of 
Jenkins Valve Record Sheets. 


Name 
Company 


Address 


Canners Accused 


NLRB charges recognition 
of teamsters in jurisdictional 
fight violated decree ordering 
hands-off attitude. 


A new battleground has been pre- 
oe for the tug of war between the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
northern California‘s fruit and vegetable 
canneries (BW —Apr.6'46,p96). 

In the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at San Francisco, the labor board has 
filed a petition asking that the canners 
be adjudged in contempt of court for 
recognizing the A.F.L. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters as exclusive 
bargaining agency for their employees. 
¢A Renewed Quarrel—The petition 
rakes the ashes of a wrangle between 
unions in 1940 that was similar in some 
respects to the A.F.L.-C.1.O. contest 
that has kept the cannery labor cauldron 
simmering in northern California since 
last summer. 

In 1940, the canneries—represented 
by the California Processors & Growers, 
Inc.—were accused by the C.1.O. of 
assisting a number of A.F.L. federal 
labor unions to organize the cannery 


workers. The upshot of the charges 
and subsequent denials’ was a consent 
ecree in the circuit court by which 
the food processors agreed to cease in- 
terfering in the organizational affairs 
of their employees. 


e Tangled History—Last week NLRB 
blew the dust off the consent decree, 


found reason to believe that the 
C.P.&G. had violated it, and, groping 
for a means of enforcing a 1946 edict 
on the food processors, sounded a blast 
on the court's police whistle. 

When the court listens to the pros 
and cons early this month, it will get a 
blow-by-blow account of a complex la- 
bor tangle. 

After the 1940 consent decree, which 

did not disturb the bargaining contracts 
already won by the A.F.L. federal locals, 
the C.1.O. virtually withdrew from the 
competition. The 60-odd canneries 
affliated with the C.P.&G. came pro- 
gressively under the wing of the federal 
unions, which consolidated their posi- 
tion in a state council for industry-wide 
collective bargaining. 
e Blanket Jurisdiction—During most of 
the war, relations were serene. In early 
1945, the teamsters built a fire. under 
the A.F.L. executive council and won 
jurisdiction over all warehousemen in 
the canneries. Later, they were given 
jurisdiction over all cannery workers. 


LENDING EYE APPEAL TO A PICKET LINE 


One United Auto Workers picket line had its hour of charm and style last 
week. In Milwaukee for a meeting, U-A.W. women’s auxiliary executive board 
members joined pickets at Allis‘Chalmers’ West Allis plant, with Dorothy 
Kenne, auxiliary president, heading the parade (above). Negotiations still were 
deadlocked in the fourth week of the strike of 11,600 West Allis workers who 
demand continuance of maintenance of membership and a voice in setting 
piece and incentive rates. Other Allis-Chalmers plants have been idle even 
longer in one of the nation’s serious farm machinery tie-ups. 


106 


To some of the cannery uni, th 
jump seemed far-fetched and : 
able. Some of the federal loca! 
ered affiliating with the AF | ¢. 
farers Union (which has juris. ictioy 
over fish canneries); others og): | the 
C.1.0. Food, Tobacco & Agric \\|tura} 
Workers. But the inescapable f. + y, 
that the teamsters had not only t n 
tracts but also the jurisdiction ajid the 
economic power to protect it. Th. othe; 
unions were on the outside loo} 
e New Elections—In response to , 
C.1.O. petition, the NLRB conducted 
elections in the canneries last Octobe; 
Among the 12,250 who voted (23,50) 
were certified as eligible) the C10 
polled a plurality, but not the n 
required by NLRB rules for certifica 
tion as bargaining representative 

Unavoidable delays prevented board 

action until early this year when, on p 
tition of the teamsters, NLRB 
dated the elections on grounds of t 
nical irregularities and ordered a ne 
batch. Since canning is seasonal, and a1 
off-season election would be in 
sive, the board directed that th 
tions be held at the peak of the canning 
season (August) and that the canneries 
recognize neither union exclusivel 
the interim. 
e Sad Results—Theoretically, this was a 
logical decision. Practically, it was a 
serious error. The C.I1.O., still trving 
to wedge a foot in the door, was willing 
to accept limited bargaining status. ‘Ihe 
A.F.L. teamsters union, with ever 
thing to lose and nothing to gain, held 
out for exclusive status, and flexed its 
transport muscles to show the canneric 
how easily their plants could be par 
alyzed by lack of truck service. 

For a time, the canneries stood of 
the teamsters. They beseeched Wash- 
ington for help. Washington, knowing 

a hot potato when it saw one, looked the 

sau vay. Rather than let precious food 
rot in the fields, the C.P.&G. yielded 
to teamster pressure and, in defiance of 
NLRB, reestablished an expired con- 
tract. 
e Wage Increase—Last week, as the 
NLRB was polishing up its contempt 
citation, C.P.&G. signed a renewal of 
the teamster contract, lifting hourly 
wages 84¢ (to $1.035 for men, 884¢ for 
women) and piecework wages 1()%, 
retroactive to last Mar. 1. 


CAN THE BOSS WORK? 


A score of Detroit’s small tile contrac- 
tors have asked that a newly appointed 


ar 
grand jury, created to investigate the Hii fo 
imbroglio between the grocers and r da 
A.F.L. teamsters union (BW —Mav2 Feb 
'46,p94), look into the demands made J vt; 
on them by the union of marble masons Ji the 
and tile layers. of | 

The contractors, who have banded D 


together as the Progressive Tile Con- 
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4smn., have been members of 
« for two years. They say that 
sontract which the union is de- 
.. that they sign calls for elimina- 
Pany labor by firm owners or 
after next Oct. 1. Pointing out 
b~ customarily do a share of 
i themselves, the contractors 
cause would also eliminate 
<inesses. 

called attention to the fact 
tile contractors in Detroit have 
‘signed the new agreement. Also, 
ll. contractors indicated they 
xk the federal district attorney 
whether the antitrust laws were 


olated. 


STRIKES OPPOSED 


question of how public utility 
isputes should be handled has 
xn a debated issue. The argu- 
sas rekindled by the Virginia 
& Power Co. strike threat last 


trical World, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
polled a representative group of 
itility customers, found the ma- 
dt that strikes by employees of 
should not be permitted. 
indings: 92% urged compulsory 
ion of differences between utili- 
jemployees whenever a strike is 
ned; 74% urged laws requiring 
sent seizure and operation while 
at is sought; and 67% favored 
a for a cooling-off and fact- 
period during which strikes 
ie barred. 
lance the curb on use of the 
capon in utilities, 53% of those 
mswered affirmatively the ques- 
ff electric utility workers enjoy 
nefits as steady year-round em- 
it, security, vacations, and pen- 
we they justified in demanding 
ge increase being granted work- 
ther industries?” 


STRIKE SETTLED 


tweeks after they quit work, 628 
ces in the designing department 
Boston engineering firm of 
& Webster (BW —May25’46, 
xgan returning to their desks 
ck with a 20% general wage in- 
ad revised minimum rates giv- 
¢ strikers a total increase of as 
s 60%. 

ew contract also provides for 
© pay, eleven holidays a year 
', double time for work done on 
and holidays, and time and 
‘tor work after eight hours in 
‘day. Pay increases. are retroac- 
Feb. 25. 

ettlement was hailed by the 
the A.F.L.’s International Fed- 
of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
Draftsmen’s Unions, as the 
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Ten Famous Stop-overs . . . Along 
the way enjoy the hospitality of 
Canadian National hotels and 
luxurious holiday resorts. 


Fishing—Hunting! . . . Sportsmen: 
Let us help plan your trip. We'll 
tell you the best spots . . . take 
you there. 


Industrial Service . . . Need in- 
dustrial, trade or market statis- 
tics? Making a plant location 
study? Interested in farm lands? 
Call on us for Canadian facts, 
analyses, consultation. 


... plans for your first real family holiday in five years; 
or for a new branch plant in Canada? Maybe both. 

Whatever your plans, America’s Largest Railway 
System can serve and help you, right from the start. 
Not only can it take you where you want to go in 
Canada, from Atlantic to Pacific; it can also supply 
information, from itineraries and game laws to market 
studies and statistics on Canadian resources. In short, 
whether it’s pleasure or business, ask Canadian Na- 
tional; we'll do everything we can to make your visit 
to Canada worthwhile. 

Your U. S. dollar goes farther in Canada. No pass- 
port needed. 


Canadian National Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth Fensas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. For industrial information on 
Canada, write Canadian National Railways, Dept. of Research and De- 
velopment, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Canaoian Nationa TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Fitting a heater shroud to a manifold which 
collects gases from two cylinders is a PRECI- 


SION job. Anything less would mean a contin- TUBE BENDIN G 


uous loss of heat energy. (, This is a typical 


PRECISION job at the American Tube Bend- 
Write for booklet—E8 


ing Company, Inc. 
Lawrence St., New Haven (11), Conn. 


COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to Aircraft Standards 


Best and latest practices 


in managing modern industry 


ERE is a book which provides you 

with the latest used and tested proc- 
esses for every management function—from 
the planning and financing of the enter- 
prise to actual work methods in the shop. 
Now you have a chance to see right inside 
the organization of dozens of big industries 
throughout the country, and learn from 
their case histories, from shop practice and 
management experience, the most success- 
ful methods in operation today. 


From organizing 
the enterprise 
to 
marketing 
the 
product 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, Director, ESMWT 
Program, Yale University 


FRANKLIN S. ATWATER, Production En- 
giner, Fafnir Bearing Company 


This book is planned to answer every problem 
that management runs up against, by first 
working out a clear-cut organized plan of oper- 
ation, and then outlining the fundamentals of 
each specific function. Examples and case his- 
tories drawn from actual company records and 
eclected as typical experiences demonstrate 
most effective usable methods. 


Authoritative analysis of: 
FINANCING THE INDUS- PRINCIPLES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ENTERPRISE TRIAL RELATIONS 
OEVELOPING THE PROD. vangeeess MANAGE. 
EMPL Lovee TRAINING 
PLANNING FOR PRO. eee e cation 
CONTROLLING MATE. SALES CONTROL 
RIALS OFFICE AND ACCOUNT- 
ING CONTROL 
COORDINATING THE EN. 
QUALITY CONTROL TERPRISE 
169 figures and 29 tables and case histories 
from dozens of plants describe and illus- 
trate newest tested methods. 


CONTROLLING PRODUC- 
TION 


GEORGE H. E. 


Economist 


HARVEY A. STACKMAN, JR., Personal Ad- 
ministrator, Scovill Manufacturing Company 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
Management Series 


SMITH, Lawyer and 


790 pages, 169 figures, 29 tables, 
9% x 6! 2» 50 


Mail this coupon 
McGraw-Hill Book Ce., Ine 
330 W. 42nd St., New York i8, N. Y. 


Send me RBethal, Atwater, Smith and Stackman's 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $4.50 plus few cents postage or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Position ...... «a BW -6-1-46 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 


greatest victory ever 
collar workers in New En 
of the broadest increases i») 3 
in negotiations so far in t}\ ay 

Stone & Webster saw 
light, and announced the set 
actually amounts to little more ¢h; 
average hourly increase w)ich 4), 
poration offered, and th« 
long before the strike wa: ca 

Under terms of the co hs 
who already get the minum yp 
for their job classification wil] 4, 
a straight 20% pay boost. other 
be raised to the minimums«. then og 
20%. For one group of senior dr re 
that means a total increase from 
old rate of 88¢ an hour to §) 4 
about 60%. Other total i: 
up to 52¢ an hour. 

Bolstered by its Stone & \\ 
gains, the A.F.L. union 
plans for a drive to extend terms 
contract to agreements with other 
in the field, employing about 
more workers, 


P..S. 


First step in a new wage dr 
C.L.O.’s Textile Workers Union ix 
England and middle eastem 
planned at the union’s recent cor 
tion (BW—May4'46,p76), will be 
mand for a 12¢-an-hour increase, 
hourly minimum, and, in som 
stances, group imsurance paid for b 
employer. The new demand come 
six months after prolonged stnke 
sulted in a general increase of § 
hour and a 65¢ minimum. Cor 
drawn at that time, to run until A 
1947, contained wage reopening ¢ 
The union says strikes for the inc 
this time are unlikely since most 
tracts now contain provisions for 
tration of all disputes. 

Los Angeles residents, forced t 
share rides, or just stay at home d 
25 days of a streetcar and bus oper 
strike, were returning this weck t 
mal transportation habits. | our 
sand A.F.L. operators (who den 
$1.36 an hour) and the Los An 
Transit Lines (which offer A § 
finally compromised on a $1.2 
rate (BW —May25°46,p92). 

Ww asting no time, New York 
left-wing Wholesale & Warel 
Workers Union, Local 65, of t 
named Retail, Wholesale & D 
ment Store Union (C.1.0)), 
launched a major drive in the New 
wholesale and warehouse inc 
aimed at doubling its present 
membership. Under a new 
tional deal worked out at the ' 
Akron R.W.D.S.U. convention 
May25'46,p98) the New York | 
under Arthur Osman gets to spea! 
warehouse organizing as a scpara 
vision of the international | 
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Rival diplomatic factions are swinging boldly into action during the 
recess of the Paris conference—with each maneuvering far afield for a 
stronger bargaining position when the negotiations are resumed. 


e 
Latin America is pushing unexpectedly into the limelight as a diplomatic 
battleground. 
Washington, foolishly caught on the losing side in the Argentine politi- 


cal showdown, is awkwardly—and so far not very successfully—attempting 
to regain undisputed control of the Pan-American bloc. 


Two prerequisites for success—both momentarily out of reach—are: 

(1) Solid hemisphere support for a defense accord—without including 
Argentina, at least until President Peron dismisses his Nazi advisers. 

(2) Ability to supply countries surrounding Argentina with U. S. goods 
so as to break their economic dependence on Buenos Aires. 
* 

At the moment there is little chance of getting such neighbors as Para- 
guay and Bolivia to sign a hemisphere defense pact which excludes Argentina 
—despite any amount of pressure from Washington. 


These two nations—and probably Chile—will realistically insist that 
any such pact is useless without the Argentine. 


i 

Far more important, however, is the economic pressure which Buenos 
Aires has already applied to its neighbors. 

Washington can overcome this only if it is able to provide the small 
nations around Argentina with goods which Buenos Aires either cannot or will 
not deliver. 

Included are trucks, civilian airplanes, steel, heavy industrial equipment, 
and railroad rolling stock. 

Despite shortages at home, look for Washington to make at least token 
deliveries of such products during the next few months to Uruguay, Peru, 
and Ecuador to hold them outside the Argentine orbit. 

Ultimate success or failure in breaking the Argentine hold will come 
in the next 12 to 18 months. 


* 

If you carry on business with any of Argentina’s neighbors, watch 
developments closely for the next few months. 

Buenos Aires is again actively negotiating with both Paraguay and 
Chile to create customs unions with the Argentine. 

The deal with Paraguay is probably too far along to be stopped. 

Chile, if given support from Washington, might be able to hold out for 
multilateralism. 


* 

Don’t take too seriously the reports that Moscow can importantly bolster 
Peron in his holdout against Washington. 

A few Soviet vessels have turned up in Buenos Aires harbor in recent 
months, and a Russian purchasing mission is seeking to buy items prominent 
on the Argentine surplus list. 

But Peron is too shrewd to make himself dependent on Soviet business. 
Western European customers are far more dependable outlets in the long run. 

More important, Russia—for the present, at least—is able to supply in 
return almost none of the goods that Argentina desperately needs—except 
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| THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


surplus war equipment. And Peron prefers, if possible, to create his own 
armaments in warbuilt Argentine plants. 
se 

Internally, however, Peron can move at will to strengthen his hand in 
dealing with outside powers. 

Following the centralizing of control over bank credits, the Argentine 
government is reliably reported now to be preparing decrees for the 
nationalization of insurance companies. 


Peron. continues to follow closely the pattern of National Socialism 
advocated by his Nazi advisers. 
e 
Also, wherever possible, Peron is turning new business to Europe rather 
than to the U. S. 


According to the authoritative Economic Survey (of Buenos Aires), 
Argentina has bypassed an offer of Baldwin Locomotive Co. for the sale at a 
low figure of a railroad axle and tire plant in favor of a British installation, 
though the British price was admittedly several times higher than that quoted 
by Baldwin. 


While Britain agrees to provide a new plant—in contrast with a dis- 
mantied wartime plant from Baldwin—many engineers doubt that the 
quality of the equipment alone warrants the award to the British firm. 


In Spain, Washington is definitely on the defensive. 


Now genuinely alarmed lest Communism get a foothold on the western 
Mediterranean, the U. S. is definitely supporting Franco because of the fear 
that his overthrow might be followed by a swing to the extreme left. 

Mounting concern about Russia explains the shift of U.S. policy away 
from the lukewarm support Washington was ready to give France against 
Franco a few months ago. 

2 

Despite difficulties encountered by Edwin W. Pauley, President 
Truman’s special representative for reparations, and his group of traveling 
experts, Washington expects to be able to announce by July 1 the complete 
list of Japanese plants to be seized as part of reparations payments. 

Key to the forthcoming plan is the revelation that Japan will be left 
with only 175,000 machine tools, compared with peak of 900,000. 

& 

Business tips flashed from London: 

Experts from Trans-Canadian Air Lines have just arrived in England to 
survey the vaunted British gas turbines for commercial airplanes. 

First lot of a $1 million order of women’s woolen clothing for U. S. 
distribution is ready for shipment by lan Meredith, Ltd., London. 

Australia and Britain have reached an agreement which, when it becomes 
effective in 1947, will put an end to double taxation. 


An odd angle to the international food situation developed when Britain 
agreed to divert 200,000 tons of wheat to Europe. 


Britain is getting its wheat from Canada and, as a contribution to 
British recovery as well as with an eye to a long-term fixed-price wheat con- 
tract, Ottawa is selling it at $1.55 a bu. 


However, that price is for Britain only; if the wheat goes to Germany 
or elsewhere in Europe, Canada wants the world market price. 
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SINESS ABROAD. 


iping other nations to help them- 
is sound business, the Westing- 
Electric International Co. be- 
Putting this principle to work, 
ympany has started two separate 
tions: (1) the broadening of the 
tblished Westinghouse Import 
which will buy products abroad 
market them in the United States; 
he sale abroad of Westinghouse 
how for use as the foreign pur- 
r sees fit. 

i W. White, president of West- 
yse International, emphasizes that 
mport enterprise is “a strictly busi- 
proposition, not a method for re- 
ng payment for Westinghouse prod- 
nor a procurement agency for 
jomestic Company.” 

port Plan—Although still viewed 
experiment, the import company 
ng geared to do an annual business 
)) million. In time this may be 
sted up or down, but it is the 
for calculating original risk. 
ilizing export facilities already es- 
hed (offices, legal staff, account- 
shipping), the operation calls for 
lishment of specialists overseas to 
t products and execute exclusive 
tt agreements. Outright purchase 
fered and has been used so far, 
ecompany may act in some cases 
intermediary on a_ brokerage 
ness. 

ide Range—No limit is set on the 
of products. They will range from 
materials to finished consumer 
. $0 far, products such as alligator 
fom Argentina, silk from Italy, 
vare from Mexico, Peru, and Den- 
. linen from Mexico, sport shoes 
Haiti, and chrome ore from Portu- 
: East Africa have been sold here. 
pany officials state that they are 
ng for any high quality product 
h is salable and hich does not 
ete with products of Westing- 
's domestic customers. 

mpeting lines from the same 
ty will not be handled. Thus, in 
case of silk from Italy, Westing- 
will have an importing agreement 
only one firm. However, it may 
ge to handle silk from a company 
bother country. 

tketing—In the United States, 
‘will be sold direct to retail outlets 
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estinghouse’s Foreign Policy 


Company’s “strictly business” program abroad involves, 
buying of noncompetitive products for marketing in U. S., and 
nd, sale of technical know-how to help industrial enterprises. 


by a separate organization (located in 
the Empire State Building so as to be 
away from the export atmosphere of the 
company’s Wall Street offices). At pres- 
ent, this activity is limited to the New 
York area, but it will be extended to 
the rest of the country as the quantity 
of products increases. If and when ad- 
vertising and promotion are started, 
foreign brand names will be backed 
with what amounts to a Westinghouse 
seal of approval. Merchandise will be 
warehoused here, and adequate inven- 
tories maintained. 

Although the import company will 
not be a procurement agency for the 
manufacturing company, it will en- 
deavor to purchase foreign raw mate- 
rials and sell them on a competitive 
basis. It will also look for apparatus 
which the domestic company may want. 
For instance, the European representa- 


changer in Sweden and brought it to 
the domestic company’s attention. As 
yet no decision has been reached to 
negotiate for it. 

e Interest Is Shown—The anxicty of 
other nations to sell their products in 
the United States in order to build up 
dollar exchange for badly needed Ameri- 
can manufactures has prompted them 
to take a great interest in Westinghouse 
Import Co. 

In England, the Board of Trade is 

cooperating actively with the London 
ofhce. The Westinghouse plan to dis- 
tribute through outiets that the com- 
pany has long used, to establish a large 
number of additional retail outlets, to 
give bry ong backing to “brand 
names,” to <eep extensive inventories 
of imported goods, ard to offer a sales 
channel with no credit risk, makes it 
possible for many British manufacturers 
to enter the export trade. 
e Lined Up—Two large and 13 small 
British companies are lined up to use 
Westinghouse as their exclusive Ameri- 
can importer. The products include 
leather goods, knitwear, pottery and 
china, crystal ware, silverware, woolen 
and cotton textiles, and bicycles. Some 
deliveries are scheduled for September 
and the remainder by early 1947. 

In its second postwar innovation, 
Westinghouse is selling its know-how 
like any other product. Under a con- 
tract with the National Resources Com- 


tive discovered an excellent record § mission of China, Westinghouse agreed 
FRENCH INDUSTRIAL COMEBACK 
Coal consumption by industries shows marked 
progress though metal industries still lag 
100 
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With France set to receive a $1,400,000,000 of U.S. credit, its recent 
industrial vitality augurs well for future repayment. Almost completely stag- 
nant after the liberation, most French industries have climbed back to about 
two-thirds of prewar levels—as indicated roughly by their coal consumption 
this April compared to 1938—and only the heavy metal industries still lag 
badly. As a result of this recovery France recently ended export licenses for a 
wide variety of goods accounting for 50% of 1938 exports, and French apparel 
items are already appearing again in New York stores 
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to design a factory to manufacture a 
complete line of electrical products, to 
furnish technical assistence in ¢raining 
300 Chinese, and to grant use of West- 
—s licenses, patents, and designs. 
e Nonparticipating—Departing from the 
traditional method of carrying out such 
projects, Westinghouse will not assist 
in financing the program, will own no 
stock, and will not participate in man- 
agement except in order to provide tech- 
nical atid production assistance when it 
is specifically requested by the Chinese 
operators. 

Design for the factory already has 
been submitted to the National Re- 
sources Commission. Westinghouse set 
up a special foreign manufacturing di- 
vision which worked with the commis- 
sion in establishing what China wanted. 
The submitted plans include 350,000 
blueprints which were shipped to 
China. 

As planned, the plant requires an in- 

vestment ef $40 million to $50 million. 
When completed, it will have an annual 
capacity of $34 million of electrical 
equipment of all types, including home 
apphances, turbines, electronic devices, 
and motors. 
e Output Wil Be Chinese—Although 
manufactured under Westinghouse 
patents, the products will be Chinese 
and will not bear Westinghouse brand- 
ing. Westinghouse will continue to sell 
its products in China. 

Construction of the factory, which 
is entirely up to China, will take two to 
three vears. However, the design is such 
that construction can be spread over an 
even longer period. As yet, China has 
not announced where or when con- 
struction will start. 

The plans also specify what equip- 

ment should be ns os but again the 
purchase is up to the Chinese. West- 
inghouse is not acting as the purchasing 
igent, although it is prepared to give 
assistance. 
e Training System—The first of the 300 
trainees arrived at East Pittsburgh last 
September, and 33 are now taking 
courses which range from twelve to 18 
months and include all phases of op- 
eration—technical, accounting, labor re- 
lations. No more than 100 Chinese will 
be in training at any one time. All are 
being trained for supervisory jobs or as 
top foremen. When they retum to 
China, they will have the task of train- 
ing approximately 3,500 persons. 

The China Resources Board has paid 
Westinghouse several million dollars 
for the design of the factory and the 
technical assistance. When the factory 
is in operation, a fixed sum will be paid 
each year for the use of Westinghouse 
patents and licenses, plus an additional 
figure based on the volume of produc- 
tion. The fixed vearly rovalty was estab- 
lished as the safest method of protect- 
ing the patents. 
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More Competition 


Six U. S. airlines are auth- 
orized to start or increase Latin 
American . service. Ship com- 
panies’ pleas rejected. 


‘Pan American Airways and its affili- 
ates, including Pan American-Grace, face 
a lot more U.S. competition on- their 
Latin American runs following last 
weck’s new certifications by President 
Truman and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Six domestic airline systems—Braniff, 
Chicago & Southern, Colonial, East- 
ern, National, and Western—are now 
licensed to expand or inaugurate new 
service south of the border; and Ameri- 


_can Airlines has its Mexico City route 


sewed up on a permanent basis. 

e President Intervenes—The new CAB 
decisions reflect direct White House 
intervention, an unusual step justified 
in this case as a matter of “broad na- 
tional policies.” CAB is confined to con- 
sideration of economic factors rather 
than to the whole future of United 


. States aviation and hemisphere political 


relations. 

Long awaited in the industry, the new 
decisions are a second major advance in 
the Administration’s policy of encourag- 
ing competition among U.S. airlines 
abroad as at home—the direct opposite 
of Britain’s (and Pan Am’s) “chosen in- 
strument” ideas. The first big move in 
this direction was last year’s licensing of 
Pan Am’s transatlantic competitors, 
TWA and American Overseas Airways. 

The board also slapped down steam- 

ship companies which had been hoping 
to get a toehold in the booming Latin 
American air trade. Applications by the 
Waterman Steamship Co., Atlantic 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, 
Moore-McCormack, and Grace were 
all denied. Grace, which shares with 
Pan American control of the Panagra 
airlines, had wanted an air company 
more fully its own for the Caribbean 
area. 
e New Routes—Biggest plum in the new 
decisions went to Braniff, which had 
been recommended for an extension 
only from Mexico City to Balboa, C. Z.., 
in the CAB examiners’ original report 
in March, 1945. Now Braniff will fly all 
the way to Rio and Buenos Aires from 
Houston, Tex., adding over 7,700 miles 
to its lines. 

Other important competitive routes 
authorized (map) are Colonial’s from 
New York and Washington to Ber- 
muda; Chicago & Southern’s from 
New Orleans to the West Indies and 
Caracas; Western’s from Los Angeles to 
Mexico City; National’s from Miami to 
Havana; and Eastern’s from New Or- 


leans to Mexico City and Psyerty | 
e Limited Gains—The | 
cisions, with presidential! 
beyond the examiners 


tions in licensing Chi & § 
ern, Colonial, and Nat) yj) 4 5 
which the examiners had + req 4 


The examiners also h 
competition, however. 1) 
American’s plea to be micie , 
operator in Latin Amer findin 
“entire gap in quality a : 
ness between Pan Amc 
domestic carriers.” 

The Pan Am group’s positive 
in the new decisions were |imited 
for several minor crumbs. to q , 
“great circle” route granted P, 
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U.S. AIRLINE ROUTES IN LATIN AME 

Pon A and Affilores 
oe Other US Companies 
Newly Approved Routes 

— — — — Pon American and Affilotes 
a= oe oe & Other US Componies 


Last week’s CAB decisions fore 
lot more Latin American compe! 
for the Pan American group 

other U.S. airlines, which | 
Mexico City) have until now 

limited largely to TACA’s runs 
Pan Am, through Panagra, will be 
from the new direct route author 
from Balboa, C. Z., to Buenos : 
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bove you see the'little Heine that sired a 
powerful brood. 

Heine is the boiler. It drew its first breath of 
+ steam in 1882, found rest with dignity at the Ford 
Museum in Dearborn some 50 years later. During 
this era more than ten thousand descendants made 

_ Heine a famous name among boilers. 
‘As the years rolled by, Heine and other big 
boiler-makers .. . Casey-Hedges, Walsh-Weidner 


and Ladd .. . merged their separate names and’ 


fames with .a young and vigorous organization, 
Combustion Engineering, formed in 1914 to build 


q ~ fuel burning equipment. Today C-E has five major 
’ manufactumng divisions occupying a total of 


_ 60 acres; its installations of steam generating units 
and allied equipment extend around the world. 
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*men are free to pool their skills and experience. 


OA 


Our expert on vital statistics offers some inter- 
esting comparisons between the first Heine and 
modern C-E boiler units. Grandaddy was good for 
something under 1,000 pounds of steam per hour 
at 100 pounds pressure — today's top capacity C-E 
boilers produce 1,000,000 pounds of steam per 
hour, while top pressures have zoomed to 2000 
pounds per square inch. Early drum-wall thick- 
ness was 14 inch — today the heaviest boiler drums 
have walls over 5 inches thick. And here is one 
that staggers even us when we stop to think about 
it... the biggest C-E units burn more coal in a single 
day than the first Heine burned in three years. 

This shows what one small Heine started ...and 
proves again that progress follows swiftly when 
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PYNOL is a granule soap 


NY that both men and women 
“ N workers like . . . s all the 
Y= ‘ grease and grime F-A-S-T ... 
oan kind to tender skin . . . soothes cuts 


and abrasions . . . stops washroom 


grumbling. 

Tooased with Pine Oil (germicidal) . . . the 
clean, sweet, mild odor of natural pine is pleasing 
to everyone. Ic is lanolin-ated to help prevent 
occupational dermatitis. 


“Gets the dirt .. 


Sold in 2, 10, 50, 100-1B. containers; 250 
'®. barrels. Also hand suds for office use. 
Bees 


. not the skin” 
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from Balboa to Buenos Aires. This will 
be flown by DC-6’s now on order ’and 
will cut 700 miles from the present 
run, reducing flying time to 13 hours. 
Indirect gains for Pan Am included the 
cancellation of Eastern’s proposed new 
service to Havana and the Canal Zone, 
and the blocking of air competition 
from shipping lines. 

e Turned Down—The shipping lines, 
which have seen Pan American's traffic 
in and out of Miami boom to 40,000 
passengers a month while their own 
passenger vessels were almost wholly in 
government service, came out worst of 
all in the new announcements. The 
CAB examiners rejected their applica- 
tions because the services proposed were 
not “limited to using aircraft in a man- 
ner only auxiliary, supplementary, or 
incidental to the existing steamship 
service.” 

Tirey L. Ford, chairman of the Sea- 
Air Committee of the National Feder- 
ation of American Shipping, contends 
that the board’s reasoning is “erroneous 
at law and in fact,” and accuses the 
board of granting to foreign steamship 
companies the same privileges they 
have just turned down for American 
firms. 


SWISS BARTER PRODUCTS 


During April the Swiss government at 
Berne and busy itinerant Swiss trade 
missions concluded eight bilateral bar- 
ter trade agreements, bringing the total 
number of trade pacts signed by Switz- 
erland since V-E Day to 19. 

Because most European countries lack 
foreign currencies, and their local cur- 
rencies have a variable—and sometimes 
dubious—value, trade is primarily on a 
barter basis today. Furthermore, since 
liberated areas have had urgent need 
for materials and equipment from 
abroad before they can get production 
of any kind started, they must have 
credits to cover the time lag in the ex- 
change of goods. 

On this basis, Switzerland has ad- 
vanced $200,000,000 (mostly in short- 
term credits) to its partners in trade. 
Great Britain and France have each 
been granted credits of about $58,500,- 
000: the Netherlands received $35,500,- 
000; Czechoslovakia $3,500,000; Poland, 
Norway, and other countries received 
smaller sums. Belgium originally ob- 
tained a $12,000,000 loan but was able 
so quickly to reestablish its exports that 
the sum was cut to $4,700,000. 

A feature of the Swiss loan to the 
Netherlands is its similarity to the re- 
cent Export-Import Bank (of Washing- 
ton) loan to The Hague, in which Amer- 
ican bankers took 50% of the $200,- 
000,000 credit. A group of Swiss finan- 
ciers has advanced one-third of the loan 
to the Netherlands. - 

As a result of these credits, in 1945— 


for the first time sinc< 
cashed in on sales to Fry 
many in 1916—Swiss exp 
imports. Trade in the fir: ops 
1946 is following last \ .r, , 
when the excess of expor, wa. 


20%. Switzerland is worri | , (2) 
“in kind” repayment wil! afec ; 
business, but Berne points oy; Ibe w 
many of the debtor countries bed 


porters, either directly or throy! 
colonial empires, of raw :jatery) 
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OTTAWA-Unless someone Hie! it 
down, Canada is in for a wave of ou gi 
in June. The main issue is not be 
the unions and the employers. It 
marily between the unions (pringiiers. 
those of the C.1.O.-affiliated Cang Firs 
Congress of Labor) and the govemgiiiijas th 

Paradoxically, the issue involvediiiie 
will disappear in the course 
months or a year. It is wage conta thr 
© Boards Must Approve—U nderfiiport 
time wage regulations which are ie su 
effect, wage increases may be ¢ 
only with the approval of goverg™pCon 
War Labor Boards. Standard praciiut at 
for unions to seek increases by apg 
to the appropriate regional board fon ¢ 
proval. Where successful negotigiiind ec 
have been carried on with the emp Thi 
the employer joins in the appli 
If the employer objects to the pro 
increase, he may argue against it! 
the board. 

C.C.L. unions now seeking wa 
creases and threatening strikes : 
steel, packing, and rubber industr 
well as some others, are ignorngiijwners 
regulations. They demand the inc 
without applying to the boards. 
e Government’s Position—Presen Rub 
position of the government is to Mipmpa 
on maintenance of the controls aigjom | 
procedure of going through the MiiAmeri 
Labor Boards. At the same tim 
government admits it wants to | 
regulations at the earliest possibigig 10 
ment and ministers are ready to 
unofficially that wage contro! will 
moved by October or shortly afteqiiford | 

The issue was clarified last 
when a C.C_L. wage committee mc§endec 
Labor Minister Humphrey Mitche 
departmental officials with pr 
which did not actually touch on Mortas 
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. involved in union sidetracking of 
ye War Labor Boards. 
Points Raised—The proposals in- 
*() Provision for industry-wide rather 
sn plant bargaining; 
(2) Amendment of the war control 
ger to allow automatic board approval 
wage-hour page resulting in 
siehome pay for a 40-hour week up 
yan increase of 20% over present pay 
a 48-hour week. (Present regulations 
it the board to authorize pay in- 
ses where it can be shown that rates 
y for other comparable employ- 
vent are higher.) 
Mitchell Stands Pat—Mitchell on his 
did not touch on the points raised 
5 the unions but affirmed his inten- 
ing jon to stick by wage control for the 
resent 
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ned @— ‘1 am aware,” he said, “that certain 
blic statements have been made said 
June. » emanate from officers of the unions 


ou represent to the effect that a deci- 
ion has been reached to follow a policy 
i striking in defiance of government 
wislation and, as minister of labor, I 
| it is my duty to say to you that if 
wu give effect to this policy you will be 
pdangering the organizations you rep- 
t and the welfare of your mem- 
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S. 
First strike called in the C.C.L. series 
s the walkout of 37,000 members of 
he International Woodworkers of 
merica (C.1.0.) in British Columbia. 
t threatened to curtail the volume of 
morts and to interfere seriously with 
ie supply of badly needed lumber for 
use bu ding. 

Controls Reimposed—A second walk- 
st at the Anaconda American Brass 
ait at Toronto led to the reimposi- 
om of commodity controls on brass 
id copper. 

This week the Canadian Seamen’s 


1¢ emp 

applicmnion (Trades & Labor Congress— 

he progf#F.L.) struck for an eight- instead of 

nst it ivelve-hour day, with no decrease in 
wy. The tie-up of 60-odd Great Lakes 

ng wag™mps preceded negotiations with the 

rikes if™abor Dept. in Ottawa and was fea- 


ndustriiied by waterfront brawls when ship- 
gnorig™eners put strikebreakers aboard ships 
the incii™mplementing an earlier threat made 
ards. [the Dominion Marine Assn.). 


Presen{f® Rubber Plants, Too—Ontario rubber 
+ is to fmpanies are confronted with demands 
ols alj™fom the United Rubber Workers of 
sh thefMMimerica (C.1.0.) for a 40-hour week 
1¢ timed a general increase of 20¢ an hour. 


s to lhe situation affects 14 plants employ- 
ossibi ge 10,000 workers. 

ady tof While these new strikes threaten, 
»| will me 10,000 veterans of the prolonged 


ly afteq@iford plant strike at Windsor last fall 
| last fad to take a layoff as the company sus- 
tee mefi@ended vehicle production due to short- 
\itcheffiee of materials caused by strikes ‘in 
h projmeder industries and because of the 


h on GPortage of coal. 
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COMPETITION 


1. Wages are high. 
2. Unionism levels wages. 


3. Real competition is in man- 
agement and manufacturing 


4. Let a Lee production engi- 
neer study your production and 
report whether improved proc- 
essing, tooling, special or auto- 
matic machinery can 

effect important sav- 

), » ings. No obligation. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
21 Henry Street + Detroit 1, Michigen 


YOUR PRODUCT 
FOR ENGLAND 
| 
Two directors of a London 
plant are in New York to 
acquire manufacturing 
rights for quantity produc- 
tion of articles for which 
their plant and light ma- 


chinery will apply. 
For interview 
please address 


BOX 502, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18 


= 
* Well-estab- P4 
lished producer @ 
of carbon and 
alloycoldrolled » 
. strip steel and e 
e spring steel is e 
interested in 
e purchasing outright or procuring e 
® an interest in established ® 
@ business manufacturing products @ 
@ which involve substantial use of @ 
@ light-gauge cold rolled steel. » 
@ Wareh tlets also consid- e 
e ered. Deal with principals only. e 
e Box 504, Business Week, ¢« 
e 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. = 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ..... 184.2 179.5 180.6 146.4 
Railroad ...... 66.7 64.1 63.3 $7.2 
REE ccccese’s 97.3 94.0 94.4 67.7 
Bonds 
Industrial . .124.1 123.8 124.0 122.2 
Railroad ...... 118.6 118.4 118.6 115.0 
as 116.5 116.0 115.9 116.6 


~ Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Industrials Hit New Peak 


Political and economic factors com- 
bined to put stock market participants 
in their most optimistic frame of mind 
in many months as trading opened this 
week. 

Paramount developments were the 
settlement of the rail strike last Satur- 
day, the indications that the Adminis- 
tration may demand a more equal divi- 
sion of responsibility in labor disputes, 
and the many “official” predictions that 
were rumored of a swift end to the soft 
coal impasse. 

e No Wild Scramble—Much to the re- 
lief of many Wall Streeters, when trad- 
ing was resumed, there was no wild 
scramble of penny-speculators seeking 
under-$5 issues with which to cash in 
quickly on the news. Monday’s trading 
volume, as well as that of Tuesday, did 
rise sharply above daily levels that had 
prevailed for some time back. How- 
ever, the cause of this was concentrated 
buying in the better grade shares, with 
particular emphasis on the industrial 


issues which were expecte: 
greatly from a return of 
coal production. 

Due to the impressive | 


heights previously untouchicd 
much as 15 years. 
® Rails Revive—Less thrilling yw. s 
initial performance of the rai) stoc 
on Monday the strength which ma 
stock market technicians ha expe , 
that group to show was strangely }; 
ing. Tuesday, however, proved a dig 
ent story. On that day they eviden 
much of their oldtime zip. When t 
day was over, the rails had all j 
equaled the 1942-4? bull market x 
they recorded last February. 
Whether the rails will be able to py 
through their previous bull market }; 
this week remains to be seen. If th 
do, it may provide the spark for a x 
celebration, since for weeks most Str 
technicians have been warning t¢ 
followers, wedded to buying on chy 
signals, that such a penetration wou 
be necessary to confirm any gencral a 
vance in the stock market. — 
e Pressure of Funds—The big bu 
factor in the stock market continues 
be the stimulating effect on prices ( 
the pressure of funds seeking inve 
ments that offer a reasonable retur 
More and more capital, for example 
constantly being switched out of t 


2 


evidence from the start of this y,, £120 
upsurge of prices, both the Dow.),qme 
. o 
industrial and utility averag: n 3 
through their earlier bull market hig $110 
By Tuesday's close, cach was exply,mmd 
ig 
e 
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"OPPORTUNITIES" 
One man’s need is enother’s “Opportunity” ! 
National Classified Advertising as available among 
21 McGraw-Hill publications serving American 
business and industry provides a thorough and 
effective means of contacting THE company or 
individual interested in the “opportunity” you 
offer—or want. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO, 


—= 


330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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‘ond market into stocks in an endeavor 
acquire better yields, or greater appre- 
iation possibilities. 

Inflation sentiment is again begin- 


le to pufliMing to edge to the fore as a market 


irket hidlf&ctor, following its recent temporary 
It th@iRclipse. Even t ough it hasn’t yet as- 
for a reflf/umed the proportions noticeable at 
ost StrefiifMarious times in the past, it is interesting 
ing thio note that the oi shares, historically 
on chal favorite inflation-hedge, have recently 
on woullif@een quietly forging to the front and 
cncral afff@re now a much touted purchase. 


Looking Ahead—How high the mar- 


ig bullet can advance (if this week’s early 
itinues ally proves to have marked the start of 


nother extended move upward) is any- 
body’s guess, and most Wall Streeters 
believe it is too early to go very far 
ut on the limb in this respect. How- 
et, the D-J industrial stock average 
as recently on a 3.30% yield basis, 
nd some tentative opinions indicate 
at no sizable reaction might be seen 
intil it had reached a 3.00% basis, or 
5 to 20 points higher. 


Prices ¢ 
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o Postwar Harvest—Yet 


Agricultural machinery shares, al- 
ough they have perked up lately 
chart), have been anything but star 
erformers in the postwar phase of the 
bow four-year-old bull market. In fact, 
here have been few stocks which haven't 
anaged to make a better showing than 
hat group (BW—May25’46,p41). 

The same temporary, but drastically 
nfavorable, influences that have been 
plaguing most of the other metal fabri- 
tors since V-J Day have been largely 
sponsible, 

Strikes and Shortages—The farm ma- 
hinery industry’s own serious strikes, 
d those of many of its suppliers, not 
nly have kept it eee any really profit- 
ble production levels but have actually 
ften resulted in extended shutdowns 
many of its largest plants. Recurrent 
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shortages of many parts and materials 
not due to strikes have also hurt. 

Other factors, too, have accentuated 
the narrowing of profit margins that in- 
evitably follows any drastic cut in the 
operating rate of a mass-production in- 
dustry. 

One such factor has been the sharp 

rise in the industry’s postwar labor 
costs. Even though wages by V-J Day 
had risen some 40% above their prewar 
rates, they have been hiked still further 
since then. Moreover, the higher wage 
costs of its suppliers have substantially 
increased the farm machinery industry's 
raw material costs. 
e Near Term vs. Long Term—W eighing 
the various influences, one investment 
authority recently forecast that 1946 
profit margins of six of the trade’s lar- 
gest units wouldn’t average above 9.5% 
in contrast to the 17.1% average dis- 
closed in 1937. Most Wall Streeters, 
reasoning the same way, have long since 
concluded that the industry's most 
prominent members would disclose only 
drab earnings reports for the first half 
of this year. 

The industry’s early postwar difficul- 

ties, however, haven't at all altered the 
underlying favorable factors in its longer 
term outlook. There is a crying need 
for huge quantities of new farm equip- 
ment, and due to the recent extended 
period of record-high farm income and 
the huge increase in farmer-held_ sav- 
ings, plenty of money is available to 
finance such business. 
e How Long?—Just when the industry’s 
current ills will become a memory is, 
obviously, still problematical. However, 
there are some signs that the worst of 
its postwar troubles may have already 
been seen. Some quarters, basing hopes 
on a fairly early end to the coal strike, 
now expect a sharply rising trend in the 
rate of output over the near term. 

Also, profit margins from here on 
can be expected to widen if production 
volumes improve measurably, since early 
last month the industry was granted a 
10% increase in prices by OPA, the first 
general rise it has received since March, 
1942. 

e Increasing Capacity—The industry, 
now actively pushing extensive plant ex- 
pansion and modernization programs, 1s 
said to have set its sights at an annual 
production rate of around $1 billion 
before the end of the 1940's. Wall 
Streeters think not only that this ambi- 
tion can conceivably be achieved by 
the 1947 fiscal period but that such an 
annual rate of output can be main- 
tained for quite some time thereafter. 

As a result, those managing much of 
Wall Street’s so-called “smart money” 
are reported to have been taking advan- 
tage recently of the backwardness of 
the agricultural machinery stocks and 
acquiring substantial “long-term posi- 
tions” in the group. 
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INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR PERISHABLES 


KANSAS city 
KANSAS 


= 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


IN THESE 


3 “CITY ICE. 
COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES 


These 3 great 
strategically 
situated “City Ice” 
Cold Storage Warehouses 
in America’s Corn Belt give you a two- 
way merchandising and _ distribution 
advantage. 1) Provide on-the-spot stor- 
age for split-second marketing control 
in this area; 2) provide ideal location 
for stop-off in transit. 


Get your copy of the latest ‘Tariff 
and Directory’’. Contact your nearest 
“City ice’’ Warehouse or write 


“The 


CITY ICE & FUEL 
Company 
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THE TREND 


DETROIT, CITY OF CONTRASTS—AND PROMISE 


DETROIT, May 29—In keeping with its well- 
earned reputation as a city of contrasts, Detroit is all 
decked out for a gala ten-day civic celebration, to start 
a couple of days hence, while a considerable segment of 
its leading citizenry is almost as dramatically clothed in 
a raiment of gloom. 


@ The civic celebration is the Automotive Golden Jubilee 
which, with pageants, parades, expositions of antique 
automobiles, concerts, and general hoopla, will celebrate 
the birth of the automobile industry 50 years ago and its 
remaking of the country since. Tribute will also be paid 
to the fact that this is the 150th anniversary of Detroit's 
coming under the American flag. 

The gloom arises primarily from labor troubles. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of one of the industry’s leaders, they 
have already knocked out the production of about 14 mil- 
lion automobiles since V-J Day. When the Golden Jubi- 
lee gets under way, labor troubles will still be paralyzing 
many, if not most, of the city’s automobile assembly 
lines, 

Currently, the labor conflict is doing most of its damage 
to the great automobile companies here by remote con- 
trol—by strikes in the establishments supplying these 
companies with crucially important materials and parts. 
A short time ago almost 150 companies supplying Gen- 
eral Motors had strikes on their hands (B\W—May25'46, 
p100) while strikes in the plants of about 50 of its sup- 
pliers had shut the Ford plant down as effectively as 
though its own workers had walked otf their jobs. Coming 
on top of immediate labor troubles such as the 16-week 
General Motors strike, this tieing up of suppliers puts 
those responsible for getting out automotive equipraent 
in no mood for jubilee, golden oz otherwise. 


@ The slogan of the Golden Jubilee, “Hats off to the 
past . .. Coats off to the future!” prompted one weary and 
saddened manufacturer to remark, “Perhaps after the 
next fifty years heads will be used, too.” As he walked 
down a lane of some fancy illuminated pylons which are 
to mark the route of Golden Jubilee parades, another 
wary and disillusioned citizen was overheard to say, 
“They'll probably have them browned out by parade 
time.” Such pessimism is easy to understand at this time. 

On the basis of a large number of assorted business and 
industrial observations made here during the past few 
days, however, it is our impression that Detroit has a 
great deal to be optimistic about, too. And if Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen, the general chairman of the Golden 
Jubilee, can make it fulfill in substantial measure his per- 
sonal slogan for it—to have “everyone with his nose in 
the same direction”—a brilliant business and industrial 
future is clearly in sight for this community in the years 
immediately ahead. 
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Right now, in spite of reconversion difficultic:, mate 
rial shortages, and shutdowns because of labor trouble, 
the consumption of electric power furnished by the 
Detroit Edison Co. is off only 5% since V-J Day. Thats 
a reduction of only about half as much as the iationg 
average. It bespeaks an industrial community which j 
busy now, and one which would be zooming if labo, 
troubles were resolved and the available labor force wer 
reasonably hard at work. 


© The magnitude of the problem of getting labor rch. 
tions in Detroit in tolerably good shape is one befitting 
a community which likes big things. Ten years ag 
Detroit was virtually a nonunion town. Today quite ; 
few knowledgeful people think that the estimate that 
80% of the labor force is unionized is low. In the proces 
of unionization people with almost no experience in 
using it have been catapulted into positions of enormoxs 
power. And some industrial leaders who had gone to the 
top by showing prodigious skill in mastering production 
problems have suddenly found themselves confronted by 
a baffling array of human and political problems. 

There are a few traces of evidence, however, that head. 
way is being made in getting the community’s labor prob 
lems in hand. Perhaps the most important of them takes 
the form of reports from plants here and there that the 
productivity of labor, so far as it is related to the efforts 
of workers, has started to move up. The reports are by no 
means uniform, and some employers report that their 
workers are still victimized by the illusion that it is pos 
sible for them to loaf their way to prosperity. Labor leat- 
ers, in their turn, blame this attitude, which they concede 
sometimes exists, on a wartime hoarding of labor by 
employers which got a lot of workers into the habit of 
collecting pay checks for loafing. The labor leaders agree, 
however, that it is a bad habit, and that’s perhaps a 
augury of better labor relations. 


© George Romney, the managing director of industrys 
phase of the Golden Jubilee, finds an even more impor 
tant augury of success in Detroit’s past accomplishments 
in solving tremendous problems. Detroit, he points out, 
led the way in raising the standard of living of industrid 
workers; it led the country out of the depression of the 
30’s; and it led the country and the world in war pr 
duction. And, he fervently adds, it will lead the way it 
finding “areas of agreement” and solving that greatest d 
all current problems—the labor problem. 

As an ex-evangelist Romney may be a wee bit to 
persuasive. But if we were going to be here during tt 
Golden Jubilee we would not be sitting on the mournes 
bench. We would be out whooping it up for “coats of 
(and heads up!) to the future!” Detroit can have, and 
we suspect will have, a great one. 
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